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During  the  last  half  of  1951,  cigarette  output  in 
the  United  States  was  5.7  percent  larger  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1950.  In  October  and  November, 
cigarette  manufacture  was  unusually  large  for  those 
months.  In  calendar  year  1951,  total  manufacture 
was  a  record  419  billion-27  billion  more  than  in 
1950.  About  95  percent  were  consumed  in  this 
country  and  by  United  States  forces  overseas  and 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  were  exported  to  numerous 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  last  half  of  1951,  exports  of  unmanu- 


factured tobacco  from  the  United  States  were  14 
percent  above  those  in  the  last  half  of  1950.  The 
larger  quantity  going  to  Britain  (where  stocks  of 
United  States  tobacco  were  very  low)  was  the  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  increase.  Total  exports 
of  tobacco  during  calendar  year  1951  were  521  mil- 
lion pounds  (export  weight)-43  million  pounds  more 
than  in  1950.  The  total  for  1952  is  likely  to  be 
moderately  lower  than  in  1951-  In  late  January, 
Britain  announced  that  her  tobacco  imports  would 
be  cut. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMART 


Last  data 

■     Ifalt 

ar 

1950 

1951 

: 

available 

Item 

1       bass 
;     period 

as  percent- 

: Sept.    : 

Oct.     : 

Nov.      : 

Dec. 

Sept.     : 

Oct.      : 

Not.     : 

Dec.     ; 

age  of  a 
year 

earlier 

Prlcee  received  at 

auctions 

Flue -cured 

:  Cents 

per  lb. 

!     55.5 

55.0 

52.2 

143.8 

=      51.8 

56.1 

50.7 

I43.7 

100 

Burley 

:  Cents 

per  lb. 

1/ 

1/ 

lt9.6 

I48.2 

1/ 

1/ 

5I4.2 

52.1 

108 

Firs-cured 

:  Cents 

per  lb. 

V 

V 

36.1i 

35.3 

1/ 

T/ 

37.8 

39.1 

111 

Daxk  air-cnred 

:  Cents 

per  lb. 

•■    y 

y 

32.1 

25.3 

:    y 

y 

3I4.8 

33.8 

1314 

Parity  prices 

Flue-cured 

:  Cents 

per  lb. 

;    51.0 

51.2 

51.5 

51.9 

:   56.1 

56.3 

56.5 

56.5 

109 

Burley 

;  Cents 

per  lb. 

•     51.0 

51.2 

51.5 

51.9 

:   55.3 

55.5 

55.7 

55.7 

107 

Maryland 

'  Cents 

per  lb. 

:   56.7 

56.9 

57.3 

57.8 

.      60.6 

60.8 

61.1 

61.1 

106 

Fire -cured 

[  Cents 

per  lb. 

•      30.U 

30.5 

30.8 

31.0 

:   33.6 

33.7 

33.8 

33.8 

109 

rark  air-cured  (35-36) 

!  Cents 

per  lb. 

:    27.3 

27.!^ 

27.6 

27.8 

.    29.6 

29.7 

29.8 

29.8 

107 

Virginia  sun-cured   (37) 

\  Cents 

per  lb. 

:    3U.3 

311.5 

31.7 

35.0 

;   37.5 

37.6 

37.8 

37.6 

108 

Parity  index 

:     1910-lU=100 

'        260 

261 

263 

26? 

!        282 

233 

28I1 

28I4 

107 

Tax-paid  withdrawals 

Cigarettes,  snail 

Billion 

31 

30 

30 

25 

=         31 

38 

3\i 

2I4 

96 

Cigars,  largo  2/ 

!      Follion 

50U 

55U 

5145 

375 

'      1491 

591 

55I4 

368 

98 

Chewing  and  smoking 

I      Mil. 

lb. 

18 

19 

15 

10 

'         17 

12 

20 

U 

110 

Snuff 

Mil. 

'lb. 

3.2 

3.1- 

3.3 

3.1 

'        2.9 

2.1 

U.l 

3.3 

106 

Accumulated  since  Jan,  1 

Cigarettes,  SDall 

Billion 

:        276 

306 

336 

361 

>        285 

323 

357 

380 

105 

Cigars,  large  2/ 

Hi  n  i  riTi 

lj,061; 

h,6l8 

5,163 

5,538 

'    14,221 

14,812 

5,366 

5,735 

IOI4 

Chewing  and  sniSking 

>aj. 

lb. 

1U6 

165 

180 

191 

«        llil 

153 

173 

I8I4 

96 

Snuff 

MU. 

lb. 

30 

3U 

37 

I4O 

t          29 

31 

36 

39 

98 

Cigarettes,,  tax-free 

Bill 

ion 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•           3 

3 

li 

I4 

133 

Accumulated  since  Jan.  1 

Tax-free 

Billion 

23 

26 

29 

32 

=•         28 

32 

35 

39 

122 

Tax-paid  plus  tax-free 

Billion 

299 

333 

365 

393 

\       313 

35I4 

392 

U9 

107 

Stocks,  Ijeglnning  of 

quarter         (fara-sales 

weight) 

Flue -cured 

«U. 

lb. 

1,857 

1,935 

10I4 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,000 

981 

98 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

60 

6U 

107 

Fire-cured 

MU. 

lb. 

165 

1147 

89 

Dark  air-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

80 

72 

90 

Cigar,  fiUer  2/               : 

Mil. 

lb. 

195 

205 

105 

Cigar,  binder                     : 

Mil. 

lb.        : 

135 

II42 

105 

Cigar,  wrapper                   ; 

Kil. 

lb. 

23 

25 

109 

Exports   (fartt-sales  wt.)     . 

Flue -cured                           ; 

Mil. 

lb. 

71.6 

69.3 

51. U 

12.5 

I     76.7 

92.2 

61.14 

61.0 

lUi 

Burley                                   : 

Mil. 

lb. 

5.6 

3.8 

3.1 

2.2 

I        2.1 

3.I4 

2.2 

2.I4 

109 

Maryland                               : 

>ai. 

lb.        : 

.7 

1.0 

.3 

.5 

1          .7 

.7 

.6 

.1* 

80 

Fire-cured                           : 

Mil. 

lb.        . 

2.3 

1.7 

2.7 

5.0 

t       2.8 

2.3 

3.0 

2.9 

58 

Dark  air-cured 

MU. 

lb.        : 

.7 

.6 

.5 

1.2 

.       2.0 

.6 

.8 

.9 

75 

Cigar 

MU. 

lb.        : 

1.9 

.6 

.U 

.3 

r         .9 

.7 

.U 

1.0 

333 

Accumulated  since  begin- 

ning of  crop  year             : 

Flue -cured 

>tu. 

lb.        : 

135.3 

20lj.6 

256.0 

298.5 

r  II47.6 

239.8 

301.3 

362.3 

121 

Burley 

MU. 

lb.       : 

140.9 

3/3.8 

6.9 

9.1 

r     30.0 

3/  3.I4 

5.7 

8.1 

89 

Maryland 

Ml. 

lb.       ; 

7.1i 

3/  1.0 

1.1* 

1.8 

t       8.I4 

V    .7 

1.3 

1.7 

9I4 

Fire-cured 

MU. 

lb.       : 

29.1 

7/1.7 

h.h 

9.14 

f     39.8 

1/  2.3 

S.3 

8.1 

86 

Dark  air-cured                    ! 

MU. 

lb.       : 

6.2 

V     .6 

1.2 

2.3 

1     10.3 

3/     .6 

1.3 

2.3 

100 

Cigar  filler  and  binder: 

MU. 

lb.       : 

6.3 

2/    .U 

.8 

1.0 

'       3.7 

3/    .U 

.6 

1.1 

110 

Cigar  wrapper                     : 

KU. 

lb.       : 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

»       1.2 

-    1.5 

1.7 

2.2 

116 

Personal  income  U/ 

BU. 

dol.     = 

232 

23li 

236 

2hk 

J      25U 

258 

256 

257 

105 

Index  of  industrial                : 

production  5/                      : 

1935-39=100     : 

211 

216 

215 

218 

r        219 

218 

219 

218 

100 

Percent  labor  force                : 

eiqjloyed                                  ; 

Monthly 

96.3 

97.0 

96.5 

96.I4 

\     91. S 

97.5 

97.1 

97.3 

101 

1/  closed.     2/  Includes  PuertoEican. 
?/  Adjusted. 


3/  Beginning  of  crop  year.     I4/  Seasonally  adjusted  monthly  totals  at  annual  rate. 
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THE     TOBACCO     SITUATION' 


'Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board  February  26,  1952 


Sutmnary  . .'.  a  •  > . . .  > » .  •  o 

T obacco  products   *,,...,...  c 

Cigarettes , .  <. , 

Cigars    -,.'.......  ....>..., 

Smoking' tobacco  o,..,,,.e 

Chewing  tobacco  » . . , ,  <, . « . 

;Snviff  c.....,.,.........r 

-Exports  of  U.  S.  tobacco   e.- 
British  tobacco  situation 


COMTEOTS   ■ 

Page  Page 

3-  5  importB  into  Uo  S»  »•••••*•  lit-l5 

5-  8  Flue-cured^   types  11 -lit   ...  15-18 
$~  6.    Burley,  type  31   "  18-20 

6-  7  Maryland,  type  32   .........  20-22 

7  Fire-cured,   types  21-23  *  c »  22-2li 

8  Dark  air-cured, '  types  35-37  2i;-26 
8  Cigar,  types  I4I-62   „...,,.,  26-30 

8-12  Tables— Taxes,   acreage,   and 

12-13  rafs»  net  sales,  etc.    c  r  o  30-32 


SU14MARY  .;  .  . 

Domestic  demand  for  most  tobacco  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in 
the  year  ahead?  Employment  and  consumer  incomes,  seem  likely  to  reach  new 
highs  and  the  consumption  of  most  tobacco  product's  probably  will  be  as  large 
as  or  larger  than  last  year.  In  1952  cigarette  bonsumption  in  this  coimtry 
and  by  its  citizens  overseas  probably  will  exceed  the  1951  record  of 
UOl  billion.  Total  'output  of  cigarettes  in  1951,  including  those  for  com- 
mercial export  to  foreign  countries,  was  iil9  billion— 27  billion  more  than 
in  1950;  *  ■-■■'■'    '■' 


Growers  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco^,  the  principal  cigarette 
■types,  are  expected  to  harvest  about  the  same  a'cre age  in  1952  as  in  1951 
since  acreage  allotments  are  approximately  the  sariie^  If  yields  per  acre 
are  near  the  averages  of  the  recent  5  years,  the  outturn  of  flue-cured  and 
Bvirley  will  be  within  about  5  percent  of  last  year's  high  production.  The 
carry-overs  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  market- 
ing year  (July  l.for  flue-cured  and  October  1  for  Burley)  will  be  larger 
than  at  the  outset  of  1951-52 «  Total  supplies  of  both  kinds  for  1952-53 
probably  will  exceed  those  of  the  current  yearo  However,  consumption  also 
is  likely  to  increase  and  the  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance  will  not 
change  very  macht - 

The  1952  price  support  levels  for  flue-cured  and  Burley  -tobacco 
probably  will  be  about  as  high  as  or  perhaps  slightly  higher  than  the  sup- 
port levels  for  the  1951  -crops  a  The  price  supports  for  flue-cured  cirid 
Burley  are  computed  at  90  percent  of  their  parity  prices o  The  auction 
market  average  for  flue-cured  in  1951  was  slightly  above  52  cents  per  pound- 
ll  to  5  percent  lower  than  the  1950  crop  average,  but  pi*ices  for  numerous 
grades  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier^  The  auction  market  average  for 
Burley  in  the  recent  marketing  season  was  about  '51  cents  per  pound— 
k  1/2  percent  above  the  1950  crop  average  and  the  'highest  on  recordo 
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Supplies  of  Maryland  tobacco,  also  primarily  a  .cigarette  type,  are 
at  a  peako  A  quota  was  not  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop  atnd  will  not  be  in 
effect  on  the  19^2  crope  Government  price  support  will  not  be  available 
on  Maryland  tobacco  when  the  1951  crop  goes  to  market  this  spring r . 

Tobacco  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  1951  calendar  year 
totaled  521  million  pounds  (export, weight)  valued  at  323  million  dollars p 
Volume  was  9  percent  greater  and  value  was  29  percent  higher  than  in  1950* 
On  a  farm-sales  weight  basis,  the  tobacco  exported  in  1951  was  equal  to 
approximately  575  million  pounds — the  equivalent  of  a  little  more  than  oiie- 
fourth  of  .the  ..total  production  for  last  yearc  ■ 'In  195l> -flue-cured  tobacco 
accounted. for  nearly  five-sixths  of  total  tobacco  exportSc 


The .export  demand  for  1952  crop  tobacco  is  not  likely  to  be  as  strong 
as  last  season,  Britain's  takings  probably  mil  be  smaller  than  originally 
planned  because  of  the  decline  in  her  gold  and  dollar  reserves  resulting  * 
to  a.  considerable  extent  from  the  fact  that  prices ■ of ■ her  imports  were  up 
considerably  more  than  the  prices  of  her  exports g  Other  countries  in  the 
sterling  pool  will  also  seek  to  restrict  dollar  imports.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  past  year  a  notable  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  economic  position 
of  some  other  countries  usually  importing  United  States  tobacco.  Also, 
United  States  funds  spent  in  Europe  for  military  and  economic  assistance 
will  help  in  reducing  foreign  exchange  shortages  in  the  coming  yearc. 

In  1951  the  output  of  smoking  tobacco — a  sizable  Burley  outlet— was 
a  little  over  101  million  pounds,  6  percent  less  than  in  1950  and  the 
smallest  in  50  years  0  The  1951  output  of  chewing  tobacco  was  about 
86  1/2  million  pounds  and  of  snuff,,  near  39  1/2  million  pounds.  Both  were 
quite  close  to  1950  levels c  Chewing  tobacco  is  the  major  outlet  for  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  and  it  also  takes  some  Burley  and  cigar  binder  tobaccoe 
Snuff  is  the  main  domestic  use  for  fire-cured  types..  The  1951  exports  of 
fire-cured  were  about  13  percent  larger  than  in  1950 — all  of  the  increase 
being  in  the  Kentucty-Tennessee  types o  The  dark  air-cured  tobacco  exports 
increased  sharply  from  1950  to  1951^ 

For  the  1951-52  marketing  year,  supplies  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco  are  a  little  lower  than  those  for  1950-51 •  The  1952  acreage 
allotments  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  in  1951  except  for  Virginia- 
sun-cured  (type  37),  which  will  be  about  one-tenth  larger  than  in  1950o 
The  prices  received  for  the  1951  crops  of  fire-cureid  and  dark  air-cured 
were  well  above  those  of  last  season  when  the  general  averages,  particularly 
in  Kentucky-Tennessee,  were  unusually  low  because  of  the  poor  quality  crops 
resulting  from  adverse  weather  conditions* 

Cigar  consumption  in  this  country  in  1951^  at  about  5^735  million, 
.was  3  1/2  percent  higher  than  in  1950 0  There  are  indications  that  a.  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  increase  was  in  cigarillosc  Some  further  increase  in 
cigar  consumption  may  occxu?  in  1952© 

The  1951  production  of  domestic  cigar  filler  was  6  percent  below 
1950,  but  the  larger  carry-over  raised  total  supplies  for  1951-52  to  the 
highest  level  since  19li2-ii3<>  The  1951-52  supply  of  all  binder  types  com- 
bined is  down  h   1/2  percent  from  the  1950-51  levels  The  1951  production  of 
the  binder  types  was  substantially  lower  than  in  1950  but  carry-over  was 
moderately  larger© 
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The  filler  types  lt2-mi  and  the  binc'er  types  51-55  were  grown  under 
acreage  allotments  in  1951,  but  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  will  not  be 
in  effect  on  any  continental  cigar  types  in  1952.     In  accordance  with  the 
law,  the  prices  for  the  1952  crops  of  cigar  tobacco  (except  Puerto  Rican 
type  U6)  will  not  be  supported  by  the  Governnienti, 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


Cigarettes 

The  1951  cigarette  output  in  this  country  at  i;19  billion  was  the 
largest  on  record.  The  27  billion  increase  from  1950  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  year-to-year  changes  during  the  war  period,  19liO  to  19i4.iie  The 
biggest  yearly  increase  took  place  from  19lil  to  19h2  when  total  cigarette 
output  jumped  nearly  UO  billion  to  258  billion. 

In  1951  the  total  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States 
(including  territories  and  possessions)  and  by  overseas  forces  was  about  ^ 
UOl  billion  and  exports  accounted  for  about  1?  billion,  (See  table  1«) 
The  relatively  small  quantity  by  which  output  exceeded  the  total  of 
consumption  plus  exports  is  considered  a  part  of  the  manufacturers «  year- 
end  invent oiiesr,  The  1951  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  this  country  and 
its  territories  and  possessions  was  approximately  38I  billion. compared  with 
362  billion  in  1950  and  351  billion  in  19ii9o  The  rate  of  gain  from  1950 
to  1951  was  5  percent  and  from  19h9  to  1950,  2^3  percent.  Cigarettes 
going  mainly  to  United  States  forces  overseas  and  for  ships'  stores  totaled 
approximately  20  billion  in  195l,  15  billion  in  1550,  and  12  billion  in 
19h9«  Cigarette  consumption  in  this  country  in  1952  is  expected  to 
remain  high  and  probably  will  exceed  that  of  1951 0  Disposable  income 
this  year  will  continue  at  a  high  level,  and  there  probably  will  be  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  smokers ^  Sh?pments  to  overseas  forces  seem 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  high  as  in  1951 o 

Table  Is-  Ci/^arette  exports-  from  the  United  States,  average  193ii-38, 

annual  19^9-5l.^  with  percentages 


Country 


Tangier  &  Fr^  Mortocco 
Venezuela 

Philippines,  Rep,  of 
Hong  Kong 
British  Malaya 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Netherlands  Antilles 

France 

Panama  &  Canal  Zone 

Other  countries 

Total  all  countries 
1/  Preliminary,  "~~~" 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  <, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 


:  as  per- 

:  centage 

of  1950 


Million   Million   Million   Million  ■  Percent 


12 

1,223 

39 

879 

2,5iili 

7,U22 

22 

983 

3 

90 

63 

761; 

16 

680 

1,221 

1,291 

307 

11 

389 

618 

15U 

5,586 

U,770 

19,51;7 

1,39U 
1,055 
1,526 

1,1U3 
U3a 

950 
513 
968 
295 
616 

5,iah 

lli,308 


Compiled  from  publications 
Commerce, 


1,850 

133 

1,700 

161 

1,215 

80 

■1,199 

105 

i,i5Ii 

266 

878 

92 

853 

166 

769 

79 

739 

251 

658 

107 

5,805 

107 

16,820 

118 

ations 

and  records 
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Cigarette  prices  were  advanced  on  November  1,  19^1,   to'  reflect  the 
increase  from  7  to  8  cents  in  the  rate  of  Federal  excise  tax  per  pack<,  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average  retail  price  in  large  cities  in 
December  1951  was  21  1/2  cents  per  pack  of  20—9  percent  higher  than  in 
June  I95O3  Since  J\ine  1950,  at  least  six  States  increased  their  existing 
tax  rates  and  Wyoming  became  the  forty-first  State  to  levy  a  tax  on  ciga- 
rettese  Several  cities  in  taxing  and  non-^taxing  States  also  tax  cigaretteso 
Federal  and  State  tax  collections  on  cigarettes  iri  1951  are  estimated  at 
approximately  l.^S  billion  dollars  and  will  be  even  larger  in  1952 0  (See 
table  15  for  Federal  collections  on  tobacco  products  in  1951  and  earlier 
yearso)     ,   .  ■ 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  when  many  prices  were  rising , 
the  leading  manufacturers  raised  cigarette  prices  (excluding  tax)  by 
6  percento  Manufacturers  include  the  Federal  excise  tax  in  their  list 
price  and  the  percentage  rise  computed  on  this  basis  was  about  3  percent c 
Cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  have  been  under  price  ceilings  since 
early  195l. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1951,  a  significant  number  of  tax-paid  ciga- 
rettes went  into  Canada,  Therefore^  t.he  tax-paid  removals  in  the  United 
States  in  that  period  may  overstate  United  States  constunption^  although  to 
a  relatively  small  extent. 

Cigars  .     ■ 

Cigar  consumption  in  1951  as  indicated  by  tax-paid  withdrawals, 
totaled  5,735  million  compared  with  5p538  million  in  1950  and  5,587  mil- 
lion in  I9I4.90  Tax-free  removals,  most  of  which  went  to  United  States 
personnel  overseas,  were  approximately  80  million  in  195l  compared  with 
kl   million  in  1950, 

The  major  part  of  the  gain  in  cigar  consumption  from  1950  to  1951 
occurred  in  the  i;  to  6  cent  price  bracket  iniiich  includes  the  cigarillos— 
smaller  cigars  that  generally  sell  for  5  cents  eacho  Those  in  the  k   to 
6  cent  bracket  rpse  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  comprised  36  per- 
cent of  the  total ->  The  voliune  in  the  8  to  15  cent  price  bracket^  which 
includes  several  leading  popular  brands,  showed  only  a  1  percent  gain  from 
1950  to  1951.,  This  group  was  hh   percent  of  the  total,;  During  the  first 

half  of  I9^1i   consumption  of  8  to  l5  .cent  cigars  was  6  percent  higher 

than  in  the  first  half  of  1950  (the  period  prior  to  the  Korean  war)i> 
However,  in  the  last  half  of  1951 ,«  tix-paid  withdrawals  ot  this  group 
were  nearly  ij.  percent  less  than  in  the  last  half  of  1950n  Consumption 
of  higher-priced  cigars  (selling  at  over  l5  cents  each)  increased  9  per-- 
cent  from  1950  to  1951. and  represented  5  1/2  percent  of  total  tax- paid 
withdrawals  in  the  latter  year.,  The  1951  imports  of  cigars  from  Cubsl 
(largely  retailing  for  more  than  20  cents  each)  totaled  nearly  13  million— 
17  percent  more  than  in  1950   Cigar  imports  from  the  Philippines  were 
about  1  l/k   million-'-a  relatively  sharp  rise  from  1950  but  still  far  . 
lower  than  in  prewar  years ;, 

Total  consumption  of  cigars  in  1952  is  expected  to  show  a  little 
gain  over  1951  since  consumer  incomes  probably  will  reach, a  higher  levelo 
However^  this  may  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  used  by 
cigar  manufacturers  if  cigarillos  should  account  for  an  increasing  pro- 
bo-'tion  of  the  totals 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  for  popular 
brands  of  cigars  in  December  19^1  was  3<;8  percent  higher  than  in  June  1950. 
The  BLS  retail  price  average  for  cigars  sold  in  large  cities  Went  up  only 
2»1  percent  between  June  1900  and  December  195lo 

Smoking  Tobacco 

The  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1951  declined  from  108  million 
in  1950  to  about  101  million  in  1951 j  and  was  the  lowest  in  the  past. half 
century.  The  1951  tax-paid  consumption  amounted  to  approximately  97  million 
pounds  and  the  remaining  h  million  were  mainly  tax-free  removals  for  exports 
and  overseas  consumption  by  United  States  forces  t-  After  a  sharp  drop  from 
19li5' to  19U6,  annual  production  was  quite  stable  through  1950» 

Smoking  tobacco  is  used  in  pipes  and  "roll  your  own"  cigarettes e 
In  most  postwar  years,  about  90  percent  of  the  cigarette  papers  have  been 
tax-free  and  the  other  10  percent  (books  or  sets  containing  raore  than 
25  papers)  were  tax-paide  Data  on  tax-free  papers  in  195l  are  not  yet 
available  but  revenue  collections  on  cigarette  papers  subject  to  tax  indi- 
cate a  3  percent  decrease  from  1950  to  1951? 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951  reduced  the  Federal  excise  on  smoking  tobacco 
from  18  to  10  cents  per  pound,  effective  November  1^  195l#  The  Bureau  of 
Eabor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  in  December  1951  was  the  same  as 
for  each  month  since  January  of  last  year  and  was  less  than  3  percent  higher 
than  the  pre-Korean  level o  The  December  1951  BLS  retail  price  average  for 
smoking  tobacco  in  large  cities  was  slightly  loxrer  than  in  September  1951 
and  a  little  over  2  percent  above  the  J\ine  1950  average* 

Exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  totaled  nearly  lo9  million  pounds 
in  1951— about  30  percent  higher  than  in  1950c  Leading  importing  countries 
were  Bolivia,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  the  Philippine  Republic,  Spain,  and 
Argentina,  Exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  totaled  680,000  pounds  in 
195l-?-21  percent  more  than  in  1950«>  Major  destinations  were  Canada  and 
Austral ia» 

Table  2c-  Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  ' 
the  United  States  for  specified  periods 


Smoking  : 

Plug  : 

• 

Chewing 

Period     ■ 

Twist 

Fine-     : 
cut       : 

Scrap    I 

• 

Total     ' 

Snuff 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

MillTon 

Million 

Million 

Average;      • 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39! 

195o3 

56c8' 

60O 

U.8 

I4308 

111  oil 

37*3 

19ltO-14i! 

176.2. 

5U«8 

6cO 

ar6 

li7.9 

113«3 

itO,7 

19U5 

I68e5 

59.7 

6e7 

li.O 

U7.7 

118,1 

U3,8 

19li6 

106cU 

51.8 

5,8 

3>8 

ij6.1 

107  e5 

39oU 

19U7 

'    lOii.7 

li7.3 

5.2 

3c8 

li2o2 

98c5 

39.2 

19)48 

107,6 

ii5.3 

5.6 

3o2 

ii2cl 

96,2 

ltO.8 

19U9 

'-    108,1 

hl.9 

5.6 

2,8 

39^6 

89o9 

iiO.9 

1950 

'    107.7 

ho. 3 

$,B 

2,7 

39cO 

87,5 

iiOoO 

1951 

101,3 

39:9 

k.6 

2,8 

39,1 

860U 

39o5 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 0 
of  Intemgi  Revenue© 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
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Chewing  Tobacco 

The  1951  output  of  the  four  groups  of  chewing  tobacco  products  at 
86c U  million  pounds  was  2  percent  less  than  in  19>0  and  a  record  low-.  Tax- 
paid  consumption  in  1951  totaled  over  8I4.  million  pounds— ^almost  2  million 
lower  than  in  1950 »  Tax-free  removals ^  most  of  which  go  for  exports ^ 
accounted  for  a  little  less  than  2  million  pounds  0  The  1951  tax-free 
removals  of  plug  and  scrap  chewing  xrere  larger  than  in  1950  while  twist 
was  lessc 

The  distribution  of  the  chewing  tobacco  manufacture  in  1951  was 
as  follows:  plug,  k6o2   percent;  scrap^  l;5-3  percent;  twist,  ^<,3   percent; 
and  fine-cut,  3.2  percent ^  The  manufacture  of  plug,;  scrap,  and  fine-cut 
were  relatively  near  their  1950  totals  but  twist  declined  about  16  percent* 

Che-^ring  tobacco  is  expected  to  hold  even  in  1952 o  There  is  some 
possibility  of  a  small  increase  if  more  workers  should  use  chei-rlng  tobacco 
as  a  substitute  for  smoking  in  defense  or  other  industries  xirhere  there  is 
danger  of  fire  or  explosion-? 

The  Revenue  Act  of  195l  reduced  the  excise  tax  on  chewing  tobacco 
from  18  to  10  cents  per  pound_^  effective  November  1,  195l»  The  Federal 
excise  is  levied  at  the  m.anuf acturer  level  and  list  prices,  which  include 
tax,  have  remained  about  the  samef  Through  late  1951.-,  the  BLS  monthly 
wholesale  price  index  for  chewing  tobacco  had  been  constant  for  over  5  jears, 

The  1951  exports  of  chewing  tobacco  at  n3arly  loU  million  pounds  were 
10  percent  less  than  in  1950 o  The  two  most  important  foreign  destinations 
were  the  Philippine  Republic  and  Australia c 

Snuff 

The  1951  output  of  snuff  was  39  1/2  million  pounds—a  little  lower 
than  in  19503  Following  the  9  percent  drop  from  the  19U5  peak  of  k^^o   mil~ 
lion  pounds,  annual  snuff  consumption  has  stayed  mthin  3  1/2  percent  of 
i;0  iTiillion  pounds.  Snuff  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  southeast  and  south 
central  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  lumbering  areas  of  the  northwest. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951  reduced  the  excise  tax  from  18  to  10  cents 
per  pound,  effective  November  1,  1951^  The  Bureau  of  I.abor  Statistics 
wholesale  price  index  for  dry,  sweet  snuff  in  December  1951  was  nearly 
9  percent  h-igher  than  in  June  1950.-.  Most  m.anufacturers  raised  their  prices 
in  December  1950  and  retail  prices,^  a.lso_j  were  generally  increased- 

EXPORTS  OF  miff^KUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  TOUTED  STATES  V 

The  export  demand  for  the  1952  crop  tobacco  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
strong  as  last  seasonc  The  British  takings,  and  perhaps  those  of  some  other 
countries,  probably  -will  be  smaller^  The  British  Government  has  announced  a 
cut  in  tobacco  imports,  and  the  sterling  area  as  a  whole  is  expected  to 
seek  to  restrict  imports  from  the  dollar  countries  in  order  to  bring  its 
trade  position  into  better  balance.  In  mid-1951,  gold  and  dollar  reserves 

1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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of  the  sterling  area  at  3*867  million  dollars  were  at  a  postwar  peak  but 
by  the, end  of  19^1 j  they  had'  dropped  to  2,335  million  dollarso  Contribut- 
ing to  this  drain  were  (a)  the  much  heavier  imports  than'  the  relatively 

low-level  TQf  1950,  (b)  the  less  favor  able  terms,  of  trade  :( prices  of 

-Britain's  imports  were  up  more  than  prices  of  her  exports),  and  (c)  the 

■  'payment  of  interest  and -principal  on  United  States  and  Canadian  loans. 

Prices  of  raw  materials  .purchased  in  sterling  areas,  such  as  wool,  rubber, 

'[andtin,'  have  declined  quite  shaLrply  sirice  the  spring  of  1951 »  Britain 
-•'will  attempt.  t6  further  expand  her  exports  to  earn  dollars  in  1952,  but 

this' may  be.  impeded  by  the  British  defense  program.  Materials  that  could 
..  be  readily- exported  will;  be  required  for  defense  purposeso  iP  other 

countries  of  Europe,,  also,  the  military  program  is  expected  t.Q  receive 

much  greater  emphasis  in.  the  year  ahead, 

., ' .:  Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States  ^ in  195l 
totaled  521  million. pounds  valued  at  323  million 'dollars,  the  volume  was 
9  percent  greater  and  its  aggregate  value,  29  percent  higher  than  in 
1950*'  Although  the  1951  .volume  of  tobacco  exports  has  been  exceeded 
sever.al  times,  in  the  past,,  the  value,  was  exceeded  only  by  the  ,1914.6  total 
of  352  million  dollars.  .Tobacco  shipments  xn   1951  contained  higher-priced 
tobacco  than  in  1950  and  also  a  larger  share  went  to  foreign  outlets  that 

■  usually  take  higher-priced  grades.  Prices  of  numerous  grades'  in  the 
various  kinds  of  tobacco  have' shown  significant  advances  in  the  last  two 
or  three  marketing  seasons.  The  1951  average  value  per  pound  for  exports 

of -all' types  cor.iblried  was.  near  62  cents  corapar.ed  with  52  cents  in  19506 

This "is  the  highest  average  value  per  pound  on  feeord — the  previous  high 

'Was  53  1/2  cents  for  19l;7-e:q)ortSo  - 

Flue-cured  tobacco  composed  83  percent  of  the  total  .iinmanuf.actured 
tobacco  exports  and  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  and  Burl ey  ranked 

•  second  and  third,  accounting  for  about  6  and  5  percent,  respectively c  Flue« 
cured  tobacco  exports'  in  1950  were  80  percent  of  the  total  and  the  prewar 
average  is  7I4:  percent ».■  In,  195l>  51  percent  of  the  flue-ctired  went,  to  the 

•  United  Kingdom  while!"  in  1950j  only  3h   percent- went- there «  In  193^1-38 
Britain  got  6ii  percent  of  the  total  flue -cured  exports  from  this  country, 

■  The  United  States  foreign  aid  prograrn  is  now  being  directed  mainly 
toward  military  preparedness  in  the  various  countries  concerned.  Some 
economic  aid.  also  will  be  given  but  on  a  much-smaller  scale  than  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  administration.  The  Congress  appropriated 
7o3  billion  dollars  for  assistance  to  friendly  foreign  nations.  Of  this, 
■  ■■■U,8  billion  dollars  are  for  military  and  1  billion  -for  economic,  aid  t*i 
Europe,  The  remainder  1,5  billion  dollars  arfe  for  other  parts  of  the 
world .■■  That  part  of  these  funds  which  is  used  in  Europe  to  prpduce 
:  militarj'-  equipment  and'  expand  capacity  will  assist  in  reducing  foreign 
..'exchange  shortages  in  that  area.  In  the  past  year, ■  notable  improvements 
:'.'1bave  '0CG\irred  in  the  economic  position  of  some  countries  usually"  importing 
V  ■significant,  .quantities  of  United  States  tobacco,  T-'ith  adequate  supplies 
of  United  States  tobacco  now  available '  and  in  prospect,  and  wit-h  prices 

■  stabilized,  these  countries  may  be  expected  to  buy  considerable  quantities 
in  1952. 
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Table  3 a-   United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  principal 

importing  countries,  by  types,  for  specified  periods 
(Declared  weight)  


Country 

and 

type 


Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Va.  fire-cured 
Ky.  &  Tenn,  " 
One  Sucker 
Green  River 
Black  Fat,  etCr. 
Cigar 
Perique 

Stems,  trimmings, 
and  scrap 

Total 

Country  of 
destination 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sxijeden 

Italy 

China 

Australia 

India-Pakistan 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Rep, 

Other  countries 

Total 


Average 
1931-38 


1950 
1/ 


1951 
1/ 


Million  Million  Million 
pounds     pounds     pounds 


32U,9 

llo6 

5o5 

9.7 

53.7 

,7 

3e0 

9»0 

le3 

ol 

17,8 


W7»3 


213  0  9 
21o0 

15.5 
15.6 
12.6 
kcQ 
1.6 
7,U 
3.8 

ii.7 

7.2 

1.1 

U8e2 

18, li 

2,6 

2.5 

1.2 

52«2 


383.9 

37e6 

6,7 
5  =  8 
2i;,0 
2,0 
1,2 
3o6 
7.3 
.1 

5oU 

TOTE' 


133.1 

8.5 

27o7 

32o2 

8l„8 

7,5 

lUoS 

17c6 
lU.ii 

7c7 
13.7 

2.6 

.3 

18,1 

6,5 

27. a 
58.5 


U32c7 

25.2 

8,0 

U,5 

29,2 

3.6 

lo9 

iio9 

6,9 

•1 

UoO 


521  r.O 


222,5 
10,0 
29.6 
2li,3 
ii7c7 
6eO 

9.1 
17o6 
12.lt 

6,6 
I5c0 

2,2 

oO 

20,3 
6.1 
7ol 

75.0 


li37,3      U77t6      521,0 


julyp.De  c  ember 


Average 
193li-38 


1950 
1/ 


1951 
1/ 


Million  Million  Million 
pounds     pounds     pounds 


21656 

2,2 

U,7 

19.1i 

.5 

.9 

li.6 

08 

2/ 

9.5 


159.9 
i.U 
8oii 
8,3 
6t7 
2.3 
2.9 
U,8 
2o0 
2,9 
5.1 
.6 

22.9 

8.8 

1.5 

1.5 

^6 

2ka 


260.0 

19«,9 

3.1 

3  a 

12  c.  2 

1,0 

.8 

2,1 

li.l 

cl 


26iio7      310,8 


315«6 
llo9 
3.1 
2.6 
9>S 
2.U 
.3 
3oO 

3»9 

cl 

2.1 

'35ii7r 


1951  as 
percent- 
age of 
1950 


Percent 

121 

66 
100 

8U 

78 
2iiO 

38 
1U3 

95 
100 

U8 


llU 


128c8 

201,1 

156 

lio2 

2„U 

57 

15,6 

17.7 

113 

13.6 

8.2 

60 

52.3 

25.2 

hQ 

2.7 

2.7 

100 

7,U 

5.1i 

73 

12,8 

11.8 

92 

8,5 

S.k 

6k 

i;.7 

3.9 

83 

10. li 

10,5 

101 

*3 

2/ 

— 

.2 

.0 



IO06 

12.2 

115 

3.3 

2c2 

67 

3»2 

iicO 

125 

lo9 

.5,8 

305 

30.3 

360O 

119 

261.7   310,8   35ii.5   llii 


1/  Preliminary,,  2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds < 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  publications  and  records 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
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Table  li.r  United  States  exports  of  isnarii^ictaKiB  tcjbaccd,  hy  types,  to' specified  countries,  average  193t-38,  annual  19h9-?ll/ 


.'.  .     '■       - .-' " 

'    . 

.     (Declared  weight) 

1 

ountiy 
and 
year 

;  Flue-  .; 

cured    '' 
:  -          ■  ■: 

Btn-ley 

■Harylandt^ 

Fire- 

-cured         : 

One       = 

Sucker  ' 

: 

Green     " 
River    ; 

Black    ■ 

■  'Tat       '■ 

I 

Cigar 
leaf 

Stems, 
trijaninge., 
and  scrap 

'■  Total 

;  ■■2/ 

Virginia 

Kentucky-: 
Tennessee: 

HlLLion- 

Million 

kUllon 

Ml  Hon 

WlHon 

WlHon 

WUion 

Jdnion 

Million 

Hin-ion 

Hillion 

United  Kingdpn 

oounds  ■ 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

poondE 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

■J13.5 

Av 

I93I1-38    . 

207.0 

0-.-5- 

3/ 

-X.6- 

—!.T 

y 

i.a 

y 

0.1 

—  o.r 

19li9       •      ' 

•-■    163.3 

'         .8 

oTl 

.'.7 

■-■1.2     - 

0.0 

-6 

..oTo 

.1 

.0;- ; 

167.3 

19SP 

.    130.5 

.2 

.0 

.5. 

l.J     ' 

.1 

.6 

.0 

3/ 

3/ 

133.1 

19Si    ' 

!       219.7 

-.3 

■        .9' 

.6 

■■    •     1.4 

.0 

.5 

.0 

5/ 

To 

'222.5 

Fiiance 

■  -  ■              . . 

Av. 

1931-38   ■' 

1.3 

.2 

.6 

■        3/ 

18.8     ■ 

.0 

.0 

'    3/  ■ 

y 

.0 

■  21.0 

Kii^.-.    -:■■■     ■: 

19li9-  -    .           ■' 

:           l.l-. 

■      .0. 

.2 

TO 

..-10.5^ 

-3rf 

:  1.1. 

To 

V 

.0 

,1.5.8 

1950 

3.3' 

.1. 

3/ 

.0 

U.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

5/ 

*■  .0 

8.5 

19S1 

1.9 

.6 

iTo 

.0 

6.U 

.0 

.0 

.0 

-0 

.0  . 

10.0 

Belgium 

Av. 

193U-38 

3.8 

3.1 

.5 

.5 

5.8 

.1. 

.8 

.1 

.1 

.3 

15.5 

19li9 

11.1 

1..2 

.2 

.3 

1.5 

.2 

.3 

.0 

.6 

3/  - 

08.1) 

1950 

19.2 

5.0 

.3 

.1 

1.9 

.1. 

.3. 

.  .0 

.6 

.     1/- 

.27.7 

1951 

21.6 

2.5 

.2 

.1 

3.U 

.5 

.2 

.0 

,8 

Tl 

29.6 

Netherlands   . 

J 

Av. 

193!i-38    • 

7.1. 

1.1 

2.0   ■ 

.6 

■  ■   U.l. 

".0 

3/ 

■•3/ 

.1 

3/ 

15.6 

19l9 

2l(.« 

.     2.U 

,1 

.3 

3.7     . 

.1. 

T6 

..3/ 

1.0 

T8 

■-    33.8 

*'■ 

1950 

■    23.lt 

3.5 

.1. 

.k 

3.6 

3/ 

.0 

To 

.5 

.2 

32.2 

1951 

16.li 

1.3 

'.U 

.1 

1..7_ 

-.     T2  - 

;3/. 

•0 

■  :.7- 

■     ,  '5 

21..3 

Germany 
Av. 

193!i-36  - 

"U.l 

-.5 

.2 

1.2 

•  .3;8 

•   3/ 

3/ 

.2 

.3 

2.2   - 

12.6 

19k9 

58.1 

10.9 

.h 

.5 

2.5 

T3 

T2 

.0 

li.O 

.2 

87.1 

1950 

■    61..ii 

11.6 

.1 

.3- 

.8 

.1  ■ 

.0 

.0 

3.-7 

.5 

81.8 

1951 

38.0 

5.a 

.1 

.2 

.          .7    . 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

3.1 

.      .2 

1.T.7 

Portugal 

~ 

' 

" 

Av. 

1931-38  •  ^ 

.7^ 

2.5 

3/ 

.u- 

1.1    ■ 

.0 

.0 

■3/. 

.0 

iO 

1..8 

19ii9 

.   3.8 

6.7 

2/ 

3/ 

.1. 

.0 

.0 

.  TO 

.1 

.0 

11.1 

1950 

1.6 

3.8 

To 

Tb 

.1. 

.0 

;o 

3/ 

.0. 

.0 

.    6a 

1951 

■1.1), 

.      1..1 

.0 

.1 

.U 

.0 

.    .o- 

.  To 

3/ 

:     -O 

6.0 

Denmark 

' 

AT. 

1936-38 

2.2 

.8 

.1 

.2 

1.0 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

5/ 

.2 

I.. 6 

19li9 

8.1 

1.6 

3/ 

.1 

.1. 

TO 

To 

To 

ITI 

.2 

11.6 

1950  ■■ 

10.6 

.■■  -i-.e 

Tl 

.h 

.9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

•li 

.6 

II1.8 

1951 

6.Ji 

..1.1. 

3/ 

3/ 

...1. 

.0 

•0. 

.0 

.7 

.2 

9.1 

Ireland 

Av. 

193ij-38 

.   6.2 

.3/ 

■    3/ 

.2 

.9 

3/ 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.      .0 

7,1. 

191j9 

2ll.5 

7/ 

To 

3/ 

.7' 

-       TO 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0    ' 

25.3 

1950 

17.1 

3/ 

3/ 

1/ 

.U 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.    y 

.0. 

17,6 

1951 

16.9 

To 

TO 

1/ 

.7 

.0 

.0 

.0 

To 

.0 

17.6 

Switzerland 

Av. 

193li-38 

.1 

.1 

1.1. 

.1 

1.9 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

3.8 

I9L9 

3.1 

.5 

5.6 

.2 

1.1 

V 

•3/ 

TO 

.1 

To 

10.7 

1950 

5.5 

.6 

5.0 

.3 

2.7 

TO- 

TO 

.0 

.1 

.1 

U..I1 

1951 

1..6 

.7 

1..5 

.5 

2.0, 

.0 

.0 

•°, 

3/ 

.1 

12.1. 

Av. 

1931.-38 

1.9 

.3 

3/ 

1.8. 

.8 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

U.7 

19li9 

U.l* 

1.1 

V 

1.3 

.3 

7/ 

To 

TO 

Tl 

Tl 

7.1) 

1950 

3.6 

1.3 

V 

2.0 

.6 

5/ 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.2 

7.7 

1951 

3.8 

.9 

TO 

1.6 

.2 

■  1/ 

•3/ 

.0 

v 

.1 

6.6 

Sweden 

AT. 

193I4-38 

2.7 

.5 

3/ 

1.0 

2.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

1.0 

7.2 

I9U9 

1.6 

1.3 

TO 

3/ 

1.7 

.0 

TO 

.0 

Tl 

1.2 

5.8 

1950 

6.3 

2.9 

.0 

T6 

2.5 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

1.3 

13.7 

1951 

11.9 

1.5 

.0 

.0 

.5 

.0 

TO 

.0 

7L 

1.0    ■ 

15.0 

China 

* 

Av. 

193li-38 

36.6 

.1 

3/ 

3/ 

■     3/  ■ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

11.5 

1.8.2 

19lt9 

■1.3 

.0 

TO 

To 

TO 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

1.-8 

3.1 

1950 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

To 

.2 

.3 

1951 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Australia 

AV.. 

193l*-38 

17.5 

.6 

3/ 

.3 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

■     3/ 

3/ 

.0 

18.1. 

19lt9 

19.3 

.2 

Tb 

.2 

To 

.0 

.0 

TO 

y 

.0 

19.6 

1950 

17.6 

.2 

3/ 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

V 

.0 

13.1 

1951 

20.1 

.1 

TO 

a 

.0 

.0 

■  .0 

.0 

H 

.0 

20.3 

India  and 

Pakistan 

Av. 

I93I4-38 

2.6 

3/ 

.0 

3/ 

■   3/ 

.0  ■ 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

2.6 

I9U9 

7.2 

To 

.0 

V 

To 

.0 

.0 

To 

}/ 

.0 

7.2 

1950 

5.5 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

."0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

5.5 

1951 

6.1 

.0 

.0 

2/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

6.1 

New  Zealand 

Av. 

1931-38 

2.3 

3/ 

.0 

.3 

3/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

2.5 

19U9 

5.7 

To 

.0 

.1. 

Tl 

.0 

.0 

.0 

V 

.0 

■6.2 

1950 

6.2 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

■.o" 

6.5 

1951 

6.6 

.0 

.0 

.1. 

.1 

•0 

.0 

.0 

3/ 

.0 

7.1 

Total  above  countries 

Av. 

193ll-38 

296.a 

10.0 

a.R 

8.2 

1.3.3 

.U 

2.7 

.3 

.6 

15  J.- 

382.8 

I9U9 

337.7 

29.7 

6.6 

U.o 

.  2U.1  . 

3.9 

2.9 

..0 

,   17.2 

1..3 

1)30.1. 

1950 

315.1 

31.3 

6.2 

5.1 

19.7 

.6 

.9 

.0  ■ 

5.3 

3.1 

388.0 

1951    . 

375.5 

.18.9 

6.2 

3.7 

20.9 

.7 

■  .7  , 

.0 

5.U 

2.2 

1.31.. 3 

Total  all  countries 

Av. 

193U-38 

32U.9 

11.6 

■   5.5 

9.7 

53.7 

.7 

3.0 

9.0 

1.3 

17.5 

1.37.3 

19li9 

379.9 

35.1 

7.9 

1..6 

28.5 

6.6 

3.2 

1,.8 

22.1. 

5.1 

1.98.2 

1950  ■ 

V  382.6 

37.5 

6.7 

5.7 

2lt.O 

2.0 

1.2 

3.6 

■      7.3 

■    5.1.  • 

U76.i 

.    ■      , 

1951 

1.32.7 

25.2 

8.0 

U.5 

29.2 

5/  3.6 

5/  .1.9 

5/.  1.9 

6.9 

.    li.o 

521.0 

_  _  „  .  _       -.  .  .  1./  An  unusually 

large  quantity  (2?  million  pounds)  of  flue-cured  was  exported  to  the  Philippines  in  1950.     57  Other  major  destinations  in 
1951:     One  Sucker — 1.2  million  pounds  each  to  Nigeria  and  Spain;  Green  Ri-rer — .9  million  pounds  to  Spain;  Black  Fat — 
1.7  million  pounds  to  Nigeria,  1.3  to  French  West  Africa,  and  1.2  to  Gold  Coast. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
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From  the  countries  of  western  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  area,  the 
United  States  imports  steel  mill  products,  coal  tar  products,  industrial 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  industrial  and  uncut  diamonds,  industrial  machinery, 
wool  manufactures,  beverages,  paper  base  stocks,  clocks  and  watches,  tin, 
synthetic  fibers,  luimanufactured  wool,  and  rubber;  and  there  are  numerous 
others  of  less  importance  i^iich,  when  combined,  add  to  a  significant  total. 
If  these  imports  are  maintained  or  expanded,  it  will  aid  these  countries 
to  get  the  dollar  exchange  necessary  to  buy   commodities  produced  in  this 
country.  United  States  tobacco  is  preferred  by  consumers  in  many  countries 
of  the  world, 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

The  1951  consumption  nf   tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  221  million  pounds  (dry  weight)  compared  with  2lU  million  in  1950,  The 
1951  figure  is  16  percent  greater  than  in  1938  (the  last  full  year  prior 
to  World  War  II)  but  12  percent  lower  than  the  record  of  19ii6,  prior  to 
VTorld  War  II,  23  percent  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Britain  was  of  Common- 
wealth origin.  Following  the  war,  this  percentage  rose  to  38  percent  by 

1950  and  in  19^1,  was  close  to  Ul  percent.  The  entire  increase  in  tobacco 
consumption  from  19^0  to  19^1  is  attributable  to  the  larger  use  of  Common- 
wealth tobacco  since  British  home  consumption  of  non-Commonwealth  tobacco 
was  indicated  to  be  slightly  lower  than  in  19^0,  United  States  tobacco 
accounts  for  the  preponderant  share  of  non-Commonwealth  tobacco.  Although 
Britain  will  cut  her  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1952,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  maintain  supplies  for  consumers— mostly  by  rearrange- 
ment of  stocks. 

In  addition  to  her  own  needs,  Britain's  total  tobacco  requirements 
include  a  substantial  quantity  to  be  manufactured  for  export.  The  1951 
exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  from  Britain  totaled  5loli  million  pounds 
compared  with  i43o5  million  pounds  in  1950.  The  1951  exports  vrere  the 
third  highest  on  record,  having  been  exceeded  in  19^6  and  19ii7c  About 
95  percent  of  the  1951  exports  were  cigarettes.  The  principal  outlets 
were  Singapore,  Malaya,  Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  Hong  Kong,  Germany, 
and  Gold  Coast,  all  of  liiich  took  larger  quantities  in  1951  than  in  1950» 
Also  in  1951 J  United  Kingdom  re-exported  7  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco— considerably  more  than  the  it,Ji  million  in  1950, 

On  November  30,  tobacco  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  li91  mil- 
lion pounds,  15  percent  above  the  U27  million  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest 
since  the  early  months  of  World  i-^ar  II,  However,  the  ratio  of  November 

1951  stocks  to  gross  withdrawals  in  1951  was  about  1,7  compared  with  the 
average  prewar  ratio  of  2,1, 

Britain  imported  355  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  calendar  year 
I95I— U9  million  more  than  in  1950  and  more  than  in  any  previous  year 
except  I9I45  and  19U6,  The  rise  in  her  tobacco  imports  from  1950  to  1951 
was  due  to  the  substantial  increase  in  leaf  coming  from  the  United  States, 
The  larger  quantity  purchased  from  the  United  States  was  to  rebuild  stocks. 
The  1951  tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  at  212  million  pounds 
were  h?  percent  greater  than  in  1950  and  comprised  three-fifths  of  Britain's 
total  tobacco  imports,  British  tobacco  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  Nyasaland,  and  Turkey  fell  18,  16,  7,  and  70  percent,  respectively. 
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while  those  fran  Canada  went  up  by  37  percent *  (See  table  ?«)  In  19^2 
British  imports  of  tobacco  from  the  Uni-ted  States  probably  will  be  reduced 
while  those  from  Southern  Rhodesia  are  expected  to  be  largeri  The 
announced  cut  in  purchases  from  the  United  States  was  made  necessary  by 
the  deterioration  in  the  gold  and  dollar  position  of  Britain©  At  the  1951 
auctions  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United  Kingdom  purchasers  took  only 
tt8  million  pounds  or  Sh   percent  of  the  totalj  but  in  1952,  if  repo|i;ed 
plans  are  carried  out,  British  purchasers  would  seek  to  b\sy   75  million 
pounds  or  in  case  of  a  "short  crop^,  as'smoh  as  practicableo 

The  value  (exclusive  of  duty)  of  United  States  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Jvlj   through  December  averaged  58^6  pence  per 
pound  compared  xd-th  52.2  pence  per  pound  for  flue-cured  from  Commonvrealth 
countries!  The  average  value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  from  the  United 
States  was  only  slightly  higher  than  that  from  Southern  Rhodesia,  but 
probably  over  one-third  higher  than  that  from  India,  and  nearly  one-eighth 
higher  than  that  from  Canadac,  In  the  July-December  period,  about  $h   per- 
cent of  the  flue-cured  originating  in  Commonwealth  countries  was  from 
Southern  ft-hodesia  and  approximately  32  percent  and  8  percent  carae  from  ,• 
India  and, Canada,  respectively.  Practically  all  United  States  and 
Canadian  flue-cured  and  around  85  percent  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  flue—. 
cured  .was  •  imported  on  an  unstemmed  basis  but  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
Indian  tobacco  came  in  stripped  (stem  removed),  and  thus  contained  more 
usable'  tobacco  per  pound. 

Table  59-  United  Kingdoms  Imports  of  unmaniofactured  tobacco 
by  principal  sources  for  specified  periods 


Period 


Average : 
1925-29 
I93O-.3I1 
1935-39 
19kO~kk 

19hS 
19li6 
19U7 
19U8 
19U9  2/ 

1950  2/ 

1951  V 


Total  ;  United  [ — ■ 

imports '  States  ',   India 

Million  Million  Million 
pounds  pounds  poijnds 


'Commonwealth  countries 


:  S  out  her  n !  Ny  as  a-= 
;Rhodesia;  'land 
Million 
DOunds 


Canada 


Total"  :  Turkey  i  Greece 

_ll_  : l_  __ 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
poijnds     pounds     pounds     pounds     po\inds 


213.3 
211^2 
269c2 
2U0c8 

368,8 
U32.7 
295,6 
280.8 
301.1 

305.8 
355  ci 


175.7 

9.5 

5.h 

10.6 

Uo7 

32c9  • 

«7 

1.0 

165  c  8 

10o9 

9o2 

12oi; 

3.6 

ii2„8 

,2 

.3 

20O08 

19.6 

l5o7 

12, U 

lUo3 

63o6- 

.6 

.6 

168.0 

l7c.8 

'20o3 

13o3 

1.9 

61.5 

3c.3 

1.2 

309.8 

10  el 

20.6 

llc6 

12  ol 

56.0 

2=U 

.0 

365.8 

17o6 

23oO 

10.9 

9.2 

62n3 

3.1 

06 

201.2 

22c9 

23  tO 

11  o9 

22,2 

82=1 

,h 

iOo5 

I72,li 

22o8 

Il3e9 

lUa 

12o7 

97.3 

10^2 

.1 

I5ii,i 

38.3 

.ii6o5 

17  08 

13c>0 

119.0 

20„0 

5o9 

lh3.7 

W.l 

61  cl 

17.U 

15  08 

lU6,ii 

10  J  8 

1.0 

211,9 

iiO»U 

50oU 

16,1 

21.7 

131 06 

3.2 

1.3 

1/  Includes  all  Commonwealth  countries »  2/  Preliminary: 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1925-U8;  and  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Naviga^ori,  19U^5l. 
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-?;.:(   :,;   ,WITED  STATES  IMPORTS.  OF  FCREIGN  GROWN  TOBACCO.  2/   .;-,,.  .■  ,  ^ 

In  1951  tobacco  .imports  for  consumption  totaled  almost  105  million 
pounds  valued  at  85  million  dollars  compared  with  90  million  pounds  valued 
att  76  million  dollars  during  1950o  Volume  of  tobacco  imports  in- 1951 
exceeded  any  previous  year's  total  and  the  value  was  exceeded  ohly  in 
19h6-md/19h7i»  , 

The  major  increase  in:  tobacco  imports  .was  in-  cigarette  leaf  which 
accounted  for  about  78  percent  of  the  total.  Turkey  was  by  far  the  largest 
supplier^  providing  65  percent  of  cigarette  leaf  imports  into  the  United 
StateSo  Qreece  ranked  second^  accounting  for  15  percent.  Imports  from 

Table. 6,-  United  States  imports  for  consiomption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Classification 

and  country 
■■■•^- .of  origin 


Total  imports  2/ 

Cigarette  leaf 
Unstemmed- 
Turkey . 
Greece 
.   Syria    .•  .  • 
Bulgaria 

U4StS.R0 
So 3  Rhodesia 
"  Yugoslavia 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 
Cuba 
Stemmed 
'   Unstemmed 

Scrap  '  . 
'  .  Cuba" 

Philippines 

"Cigar  wrapper 
Indonesia 
-  Cuba 

Total  from  Cuba 


Average 
193lt-38 


Million  Million  Million 
pounds  pounds  pounds 


66,3   90,0    10U,7 


18«2 

18,8 

06 

.6 

ol 

3/ 
To 

11.3 

11,2 

7a 

>«i 

.6.2 
2,9 

3o2 

2.1 
h/  lo9 
-   o2 


67  c  6 
Ii8c3 
'  9u6 
3,7 
lo2 
2,U 
lc3 
■c3 

15,5 
15.2 

11,3 
3o9 

5.3 

5.1 

.2 

1.1 
c8 


lUo3   20.7 


81.3 
53oO 

i2.a 
u»o 

3cO 

U.7 
c6 
»3 

15,8 
15  »0 

10,9 
U«l 

6,1 

60O 

.0 

lo2 
-.9 
«3 

21  a3 


July-D6c ember 

:  19'^r^ 
1951  *as  per- 
;  1/  ! cent age 
"  •;of  1950 
Million  Million  Million  ' 
pounds  pounds  pounds  Percent 


33»5        li5.3        56o0        I2I1 


22«6 

9«7 
9o2 

>3 
«3 
»1 

oO 

«0. 

5«9 
5.9 
3»8 

2  el 

2c,6 
lok 
lo2 

1.2 

Icl 

.1 


3U.0 

k3.9 

129 

2Uc2 

26,3 

.109 

Uc9 

6i6 

,135 

2.0 

2e2 

110 

c5 

2e7 

5U0 

l«U 

3.2 

229 

,6 

e3 

50 

"al 

•2 

;  200 

8o2 

8c3 

loi 

8.1 

7.6 

9h 

5.9 

S.5  . 

93 

2,2 

2.1 

;  9^ 

2.1i 

3.0 

125 

2.it, 

3oO 

125 

.0 

cO 

0 

06 

;5 

83 

3/ 

\u 

— ' 

V 

■     -.1 

7oii   10.5 


I0o7 


102 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  tobacco  stems,  not  cutj  ground,  or  pulverized, 

not  shoxm  separately.  3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,  h/   Formerly  sho\m  as 

originating  in  Netherlands  Indies  or  Netherlands,   ~ 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economicso  Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of 

the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

V  j,mports  or  toDacco  lor  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis. 
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these  two  coiintries  and  also  Russia,  Syria,  and  Bulgaria  were  larger  in 
1951  than  in  1950^  The  reduction  in  import  duty  on  cigarette  leaf  from 
20  cents  to  l5  cents  per  pound  (based  on  the  negotiations  at  Torquay  in 
1950-^1)  bee ajue  effective  in  October  19$1« 

The  other  major  category  of  United  States  tobacco  imports  is  cigar  ^ 
leaf— mostly  filler,  Cuba  if  the  main  supplier  of  both' cigar  filler  and 
scrap  tobaccoa  Imports  of  unstemmed  filler  from  Cuba  were  a.  little  larger 
but  less  stemmed  filler  was  entered  than  in  1950o  Nearly  Oc8  million  pounds 
of  cigar  filler  came  in  from  the  Philippines  in  1951 •  More  Cuban  scrap 
tobacco  was  imported  in  19^1  than  in  19^0 »  The  total  of  all  import  classes 
combined  coming  from  Cuba  increased  about  3  percent  from  1950  to  1951 ^ 

The  imports  of  cigar  xn-apper  from  Indonesia  were  the  largest  for 
any  year  since  the  war  except  19^7;  although  still  well  below  the  193ii-38 
average. 


FLUE»CURED,  TYPES  11 -lit 


1951  Prices  Average 
yi   Cents  Per  Pound 


Although  prices  for  many  medium  and  better  grades  in  the  1951  market- 
ing season  exceeded  those  in  1950,  the  general  average  for  auction  sales 
at  52.2  cents  per  pound  was  5  percent  lowero  This  was  due  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  tobacco  in  the  lower-priced  grades  than  in  the  1950  season, 
when  the  crop  was  of  generally  high  quality »  The  strong  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  held  the  season  average  above  the  1951  support  level  of 
50 « 7  cents  which  was  nearly  I3  percent  above  the  1950  support,-  In  the  1951 
season,  growers  placed  about  lit2  million  pounds,  or  a  little  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  crop,  under  loan  compared  with  about  78  million  pounds 
or  6  percent  of  the  crop  in  the  1950  season^  ' 

Gross  income  to  growers  from  their  1951  flue-cured  crop  is  estimated 
at  7k9  million  dollars— 9  percent  more  than  in  1950/>  The  1951  crop  was  the 
largest  ever  produced  and  the  increase  in  volume  more  than  offset  the  small 
decline  in  average  price— thus  raising  cash  receipts  above  the  previous 
record  in  1950; 

In  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt  (type  lit),  the  Border  Belt  (type  13),  and 
the  Eastern  North  Carolina  Belt  (type  12),  volume  of  marketings  and  value  of 
sales  exceeded  those  of  any  previous  years  For  type  lU  the  average  price  was 
the  third  highest  on  record,  and  for  types  13  and  12  _,  the  second  highest  price 
on  records  In  the  Middle  Belt  (type  11(b),  the  volume  was  the  second  largest 
for  any  year  while  the  value  of  sales  exceeded  any  previpus  year's.  In  the 
Old  Belt  (type  11(a),  the  volume  was  the  third  largest  on  record  and  the  value 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  except  1950,  For  each  type,  11(a)  and 
11(b),  the  average  price  was  the  third  highest  on  records 
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Table  Yc-  Average  prices  for  gross  sales  (includes  resales) 
,      by  belt,  19U7-51 


Crop 
year 


19U7    ^ 
19li8 
19li9 
1950 
1951  1/ 


Old  Belt     'Middle  Belt 
type  11(a),  j  type  11(b) 


Gents  per 
povmd 


o2 


38 
h9 
ii5.5 

50c5 


Cents  per 
pound 

i;2„2 
50  ol 
U7.7 
56p2 

53r8 


Eastern 

No  Co 
type  12 


Cents  per 
pound 

l+3oO 
ii9c3 
U8o8 
56o5 
■  55cO 


Border 
Belt 

Cents  per 
pound 

Ulo9 
50,5 
ii8,9 

■    51.8 


Ga-.-Fla9 
type  lU 

Cents  per- 
pound 

37r8 

-    ii7.2 

Uoa 

i;8=l 
1|6<.2 


1/     Preliininaryo 


The  proportions  of  tobacco  in  each  belt  that  went  under  Government 
loan  were  about  as  follows:     Type  lU,  10  percent;  type  13}  11  percent; 
type  12^  6  percent;  type  11(b),   9  percent;   and  t;ype  11(a),  15  1/2  percent.. 

The  1952  crop  of  flue-cured  will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
paritys     By  mid-1952,   parity  for  flue-cured  seems  likely  to  be   about  the 
same  as  or  slightly  higher  than  in  mid-195lc     If  so,  the  1952  support  level 
will  be  near  the  50i.7  cent  level  for  the  1951  cropo 

Table  83-  Flue-cured  tobacco,   types  ll-lU:     Domestic  supplies,   disap- 
pearance, and  season  average  price,  average  193U-38,  annual  1939-'5l 

(Farm~sales  weight ) ' 

Disappearance  l/~ 


Year 


AVo  I93U-38 

1939 

191^0 

19/a' 

19U2 

19ii3 

'19hh 
1915 
19U6. 

19U7 
19U8 

19li9 

1950  2/ 

1951  V 


Average 

Domestic -Exports -price  per 
2/       :       2/     ;     povmd 


PJillion 
pounds 

7Ul 


Million  Million  Million  Million 
pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 


8h5   1,586 


70U 


338 


Million 
pounds 

366 


Cents 


22o9 


1,171 

9U6 

2,117 

707 

hl7 

290 

liic9 

760 

i,iao 

2,170 

577 

ii21. 

156 

.    I60I; 

650 

1,593 

2,213 

783 

h92 

291 

.     28=1 

812 

1,U60 

2,272 

893 

60ii 

289 

38  vU 

790 

1,379 

2,169 

980 

625 

355 

lO,2 

1,087 

1,189 

2,276 

1A50 

696 

hSh 

'.h2,h 

1,173 

1,126 

2,299 

1,152 

665 

U87 

U3.6 

1,352 . 

1,1U7 

2,ii99 

1,212 

660 

552 

U8c3 

1,317 

1,28?  ■ 

2,60U 

i,05U 

695 

359 

ulo2 

1,090 

1;550 

2,61;0 

1,102 

715 

387 

h9.6 

1,115 

1,538 

2,653 

1,168 

722 

UU6 

1x1,2 

1,257 

I,ii85 

2,7ii2 

lA8ii 

751 

li33 

5Uo7 

1,U3U 

1,557 

2,991 

3/  52,2 

V Year  beginning  July  1< 
average G 


2/  Subject  to  revisionc  3/  Auction  market 
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Supplies 

The  record  crop  of  1,1;3U  million  pounds  in  19$1   plus  a  carry-over 
on  last  July  1  of  1,55?  million  pounds  provided  a  total  supply  of  2,991  mil- 
lion pounds  for  1951-52 — 9  percent  above  1950"5lo  The  1951  crop  exceeded 
the  1950  crop  by  lli  percent*  Total  flue-cured  acreage  harvested  increased 
nearly  16  percent  and  for  types  12-lii,  yields  per  acre  were  also  higher^ 
However,  in  the  Old  and  Middle  Belts,  type  11,  yields  per  acre  were  down 
11  percent,  and  this  brought  the  average  yield  for  flue-cured  as  a  whole, 
1  to  2  percent  below  the  1950  average o 

The  1952  marketing  quota  for  flue-cured  proclaimed  last  November 
results  in  1952  acreage  allotments  totaling  1,130,000  compared  with 
1,119,000  in  I95I0  If  harvested  acreage  in  1952  is  near  the  total  allotted 
and  yields  per  acre  approximate  the  recent  5~year  average  (19U7-51),  the 
1952  production  X'jould  be  about  1,380  million  pounds.  If  yields  per  acre 
equal  the  recent  3-year  average  (19li9-5l),  production  irould  approach 
1,U20  million  pounds o  Carry-over  next  July  seems  likely  to  be  betv/een 
1,700  and  1,750  million  pounds,  and  total  supplies  for  1952-53  may  exceed 
3,100  million  pounds.  This  level  would  be  above  that  of  any  previous  year, 
but  the  relationship  to  total  doraestic  use  plus  exports  would  not  be  greatly 
changed.  The  1951-52  total  supply  is  2eU  times  estimated  disappearance  and 
the  1952-53  total  supply  may  be  about  2o5  times  prospective  disappearance. 

The  stocks  of  flue-cured  tobacco  remaining  under.  Government  loan 
on  February  1  totaled  210  million  pounds  (equivalent  farm-sales  weight). 
About  67  percent  of  this  was  I95l  crop  tobaccoj  2I4  percent,  1950  crop 
tobaccoj  and  the  remaining  9  percent,  19hQ   and  19U9  crop  tobaccoo 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  cxirrent  marketing  year  (July  1951-June  1952),  the  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured  is  expected  to  top  the  75l  million  pounds  of  1950-51.  In 
the  first  half  of  1951-52,  domestic  cigarette  manufacture— the  most  important 
outlet~was  running  6  percent  ahead  of  that  in  the  same  period  of  a  year 
earliero  Exports  probably  will  exceed  the  1950-51  total  of  li33  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  If  exports  are  that 
large,  they  would  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year  except  19U6-ii7  when 
they  reached  552  million  pounds  (farm-sales  x^reight).  The  average  declared 
value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  exports  in  July-December  1951  was  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  while  the  quantity  was  21  per- 
cent higher. 

During  July-December  1951,  the  United  Kingdom  (accounting  for  over 
three-fifths  of  the  total  flue-cured  exports)  took  $6   percent  more  then 
in  July-December  1950©  The  next  ranking  outlet  was  Germany,  but  the 
quantity  going  there  was  less  than  one-half  as  large  as  that  in  July- 
December  1950c  Belgiiun  ranked  third  and  got  about  two-fifths  more  than 
in  the  last  half  of  1950,  In  July-December  1951  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1950,  a  considerably  smaller  quantity  of  flue-cured  was  shipped 
to  the  Netherlands  and  a  little  less  to  Ireland  but  substantially  more 
went  to  Sweden.  Other  countries  getting  greater  quantities  in  the  more 
recent  period  include  Australia,  Neir  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  Finland, 
Philippine  Republic,  Egypt,  Parkistan,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Indonesia,  and  Taiwan^ 
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Among  the  countries  taking  smaller  quantities  of  flue^cured  in  July=" 
December  19^1  than  in  July-December  1930  were  Norway j,  Denmark^  Portugal, 
Switzerlandj  Francej  Austria,  India,  and  French  Indochinao 

Domestic  demand  for  tne  19^2  crop  is  again  likely  to  be  strongs 
AlsOt  exports  are  expected  to  be  relatively  large  in  1952='53  but  not  as 
large  as  in  the  current  year  ■,.  The  British  Government  has  announced  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  tobacco  impor-cs  from  the  dollar  areso  If  this  occurs,  there 
id.ll  be  a  further  cut  than  originally  planned  from  the  relatively  high 
1951^52  figure  which  enabled  purchases  large  enough  to  permit  some  build-»up 
of  stocks  of  United  States  tobaccoo  The  dollar  position  of  some  other 
countries  usually  taking  major  qiiantities  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States 
deteriorated  in  the  last  half  of  1951^  hnx,   several  other  countries  improved 
their  foreign  exchange  positionc  Also,  funds  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  that  are  spent  abroad  for  plant  expansion  and  military  supplies 
will  reduce  foreign  exchange  shortages ,  '   ■ 

BURLEY,  TYPE  31  .  ■ 

Burley  Prices  Average 

Above  Any  Previous  Season's 

Burley  auction  markets  began  November  2?-,  the  earliest  on  record^ 
and  by  early  February,  practically  all  of  the  1951  crop  had  been  solds 
Auction  prices  averaged  about  5-1  cents  per  pound'— It  1/2  percent  higher  than 
the  record  average  for  the  19^0  crop?  There  was  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  offerings  from  several  areas  compared  vdth  the  previous  seasons 
Demand  was  fairly  strong  throughout  most  of  the  season,  although  easing 
by  late  January,  About  6k   percent  of  the  crop  was  sold  before  the 
December  21  closings  for  the  holidays— compared  with  57  percent  in  the 
195C'"5l  seasonc  The  volume  of  pre-=holiday  sales  was  above  that  of  any 
previous  seasons 

The  1951  support  price  was  h9'^Q   cents  per  pound«>-l).,l  cents  higher 
than  the  support  for  the  1950  crop,-,  The  support  level  was  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  Burley  parity  as  of  October  1^  1951  ..^  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year^  Growers  placed  approximately  9?  million  pounds— about 
16  percent  of  deliveries— under  Government  loan.,  The  quantitj'-  placed  under 
loan  from  the  smaller  1950  crop  was  UU  million  pounds,  9  percent  of  that 
crops 

The  price  support  level  for  the  1952  crop  is  expected  to  be  approxi  ■■ 
raately  the  sajiie  as  or  slightly  higher  than  it  was  for  the  195l  crop*  This 
will  depand  on  the  level  of  the  parity  index  (prices  paid  by  farmers , 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  next  fall.  The  index  is  used  to  calculate 
the  parity  price,  and  the  support  level  will  be  90  percent  of  the  parity^, 

Supplies  Larger  Than 
a  Year  Ago 

Total  supplies  of  Burley  for  1951-52  (based  on  October  1  stocks 
and  estimated  producers?  marketings)  approximate  1^,585  million  pounds^'- 
6  percent  larger  than  in.  1950-51 3  The  1951  harvested  acreage  was  12  per- 
cent above  that  of  1950,  and  the  yields  per  acre  averaged  the  second 
highest  in  history.  The  increase  over  the  1950  crop  much  more  than  offset 
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the  decline  in  carry-over  from  the  previous  year.     The  October  1,  19^1, 
stocks  at  981  million  pounds  were  2  percent  lower  than  the  record  carry- 
over on  October  1,  19^0© 

The  1952  marketing  quota  for  Burley,  proclaimed  in  late  Kovember 
19$1,  results  in  1952  acreage  allotments  totaling  U75,000  as  compared  with 
h72,000    in  1951.     If  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  allotted  acres 
is  harvested  as  in  19^1  and  yields  per  acre  are  close  to  the  IShl-^l 
average,  total  production  this  year  will  approximate  $80  million  pounds. 
Carry-over  next  October  may  be  as  much  as  1,0^0  million  pounds j  and  total 
supplies  for  1952-$3,  very  probably  will  exceed  1,600  million  pounds. 
Such  a  supply  would  be  above  that  for  any  previous  year,  but  the  supply- 
disappearance  ratio  would  be  little  changed  from  that  in  195l-52o     Total 
supply  in  1951-52  is  3oO  times  prospective  disappearance,  while  for  each 
of  the  preceding  two  years,  this  ratio  was  near  2,9e 

The  stocks  of  Burley  tobacco  in  Government  loan  stocks  on  February  1 
totaled  about  152  million  pounds   (equivalent  farra-sales  weight).    About 
61i  percent  of  this  was  1951  crop  tobacco j  28  percent,  1950  crop  tobacco; 
and  the  remaining  8  percent,  from  the  I9U8  and  19lt9  crops* 

Table  9»-  Burley  tobacco,  type  31:     Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193U-38}  annual  1939-51 

(Farm-sales  weight)      

Disappearance  1/ 


Year 


AVc  193ii-38 

1939 
19hO 
19la 
1912 
19U3 

I9UI1 
19ii5 
19U6 
19h7 
19lt8 

19li9 

1950  2/ 

1951  ?/ 


Million   Million  Million  Million 
pounds   pounds  pounds  pounds 


Average 
Domest icl'^or^ .price  per 
2/   :  2/   :  pound 

Mllion  Million 
pounds  pounds   Cents 


287 

701 

988 

311; 

302 

12 

22o2 

395 

68U 

1,079 

317 

305 

12 

17.3 

377 

762 

1,139 

3lil 

335 

6 

16,2 

337 

798 

1,135 

380 

37U 

6 

29,2 

3HU 

755 

1,099 

hl3 

U07 

6 

U.8 

392 

686 

1,078 

U27 

ia8 

9 

U5,6 

591 

651 

1,2U2 

U83 

li7U 

9 

lU,o 

577 

759 

1,336 

li83 

iiU8 

35 

39^h 

6lU 

853 

1,U67 

526 

li76 

50 

39o7 

U85 

9U1 

1,U26 

S2k 

ii96 

28 

U8o5 

603 

902 

1,505 

531 

189 

U2 

U6e0 

560 

97U 

l,53U 

53li 

k93 

lil 

a5.2 

h99 

1,000 

l,ii99 

518 

li88 

30 

h9,0 

3/  605 

981 

1,586 

h/  51.0 

V  Year  beginning  October  1,  2/  Subject  to  revisionc  3/  Estimated  pro- 
ducers* sales,  k/  Auction  marl^et  average e  " 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  marketing  year  ending  September  30,  1951,  domestic  use 
of  Burley  was  U88  million  pounds— slightly  less  than  in  19a9-50»  The  major 
outlet  for  Burley  is  in  cigarettes,  and  their  output  during  1950-51  was 
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h   percent  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year^  However,  smoking  tobacco  manu- 
facture went  doim  3  1/2  percent  from  19h9'"$0   to  19^0~5;i-  and  chewing  tobacco 
manufacture  was  2  percent  smaller.,  The  195l'^52  domestic  use  of  Burley  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1950-01  inasmuch  as  cigarette  output  j.s 
likely  to  reach  a  new  highe 

Exports  of  Burley  during  the  1950-01  marketing  year  totaled  only 
30  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)°'-'a  relatively  sharp  drop  from,  the 
lil  million  pounds  in  19l49»50   A  little  over  one-fifth  of 'the  1950-$1  ■ 
Burley  exports  went  to  Germany,  but  German  takings  were  only  one-half  as 
large  as  in  19^9-00 o  Portugal,  the  next  ranking . outlet  (about  ohe~eighth 
of  the  total),  got  25  percent  less  and  Belgium,  in  third  place,  got  $8   per- 
cent less  than  in  19U9~50c.  Also,  smaller  shipments  went  to  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Egypt?  Among  the  countries 
which  took  larger  quantities  in  1950-51  than  in  19U.9-50  were  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Philippine  Republic,  Finland, 
and  Mexico. 

During  October-December  1951  (first  quarter  of  the  1951^52  market- 
ing year),  exports  of  Burley  totaled  8  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) 
compared  with  9  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  a  year  earliero  Principal 
destinations  in  the  recent  period  were  Sweden,  Germany^  Belgium,  Portugal, 
and 'Norway  o 

MRYLANDy  TYPE  32 

prices  ■   ; 

Maryland  tobacco  auction  markets  usually  open  before  mid-MsQr  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  sales  are  from  the  crop  produced  in  the.  preceding 
yearo  Mainly  1950  crop  tobacco  went  to  auctions  from  May  8  through 
August  17,  195l,»  and  prices  averaged  ii7o8  cents  per  pound— practically 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  season.  The  support  level  last  season  was  . 
i|8»6  cents  per  pound,  but  the  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  lower  quality 
tobacco  pulled  the  general  average  price  received  by  growers  a  little 
lower  than  the  support  level c  About  5  1/2  million  pounds — nearly  one- 
sixth  of  net  auction  sales— were  placed  under  Government  loan  by  growers. 

In  a  referendum  held  in  late  1900,  Maryland  growers  disapproved  a 
marketing  quota  on  their  1951  crop,  and  in  accordance  with  the  law,  prices 
will  not  be  supported  when  the  1951  crop  goes  to  auction  in  the  coming 
seasono  The  quality  of  the  195l  crop  is  reportedly  better  than  that  sold 
last  season.  However,  total  supplies  are  relatively  large  (3  times  average 
disappearance)  and  the  prices  received  by  grades  are  not  expected  to  average- 
above  last  seasono  The  parity  level  for  Maryland  tobacco  as  of  January 
1952  was  59ol  cents  per  pounds 

A  marketing  quota  on  the  1952  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  was  disapproved 
in  a  referendum  last  December — and,  therefore,  when  the  1952-  crop  is  marketed 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1953,  a  Government  price  support  program  cannot 
be  made  availableo  If  quotas  were  in  effect  on  Maryland  tobacco,  price 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  would  be  mandatory o 

Supplies 

The  estimated  1951  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  is  h2o9  million  pounds— 
7  percent  larger  than  in  1950  and  was  previously  exceeded  only  by  the  19^6 
crop,  which  topped  ii6  million  pounds.  The  1951  harvested  acreage  waJ'  above 
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that  of  any  previous  year,,  Average  yields  per  acre  in  1951  were  up  about 
3  percent. from  those  in  1950«  The  October  1,  1951,  cariy-over .at  6Ue 3 mil- 
lion ppynds .was  7  1/2  percent  above  that  .of  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  ,. 
on  record,  ,„Production,  plus  carry-over^  gives  a  total  195l"'52  supply  of 
107o2  million  pounds  compared  with  99e8  million  pounds  for  the  preceding 
years  ,  ,    . 

'  Byen  with  some  moderate  increase  in  tbtal  disappearance  during 
October  1951 "September  1952,  carry-over  next  October  1  will  show  a  further, 
increase  of  I4  or  5  million  pounds,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  total 
1952-53  supply  .(assuming  an  average  1952  crop)  will  be  at  a  new  peak, 

As  of  February  1,  the  Maryland  tobacco  remaining  in  Government  loan 
stocks  was  .8  mil] ion  pounds  5  About  66  percent  of  this  was  1950  crop  tobaccoj 
13  percent:,  1949  cr-opj  and  21  percent;;  I948  crop© 

Table  lOc-  Maryland  tobacco,  type  32;  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193h-38;  annual  1939-51 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


! Production 
Million 

'  Stocks 

-Octs    1 

•  ■ 

8  Supply  f 

•  • 

Disappearanc 

nr  : 

Average 

year 

Total 

Domestic : Exports ; 
2/       :       2/     : 

•Million     Million 

price  per 
pound 

Million  Million  MiUion 

.pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

po'onds 

Gents    . 

Av,  193li-38' 

27»5 

1+1=3, 

68.8 

.26c5 

■    21,1 

5oU" 

19«7 

1939 

I9U0 

I9UI               ! 

19ii2 

19li3 

32  c8 
32,6 

.      31»2 

.  28cl 

20*8 

l;lcU 

5I08 
55*8 

7li»2 
80.3 
83  rO 

83o9 
70  0  3 

26,5 
28,5 
27.2 
3I1.I; 

.25,1 

22*6 
25«9 
26«1 
32,2 
23^8 

3.9 

2o6 

la 

2o2 

lo3 

21,1    ' 
33o0' . 
30.1 
56.5    . 

191;!; 

191^5             1 

19li6 

19l;7 

19ii8 

.       38,2 
I8cl; 
U6^2 
37.8 
35  cO 

U5o2 
52»2 
l;0o3 
•   52  c5 
56,0 

83oI; 
70.6 
86,5 
90c3 

<51c0 

31 -2 

30  e  3 

3i;oO 
3l;.3 
37.0 

28.8 
2Uo2 

28o3 
27.0 
27o7 

2.U 

6a 
5o7 
7.3 
9o3 

57oO 

l;Ue5 

■    ii2.8 

51i«U 

19ii9 

1950  2/ 

1951  ?/ 

ill. 2 
1;0.0 
l42,9 

5UcO 
59,8 
6Uo3 

95,2 
99.8 

107e2 

35.ii 
35.5 

28,0 
27.1 

7.1; 
8.U 

li8.3' 
■     U8.3 

* 

1/  Year  beg: 

Lnriing  October  le 

2/  Subject  to  revision. 

Domestic  Us« 

3  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  (largely. in  cigarettes)  during  the  ■ 
marketing  year  ending  last  September  30,  totaled  27.0  million  pounds--a 
drop  of  about  1  million  pounds  from  a  year  earlier.  In  contrast,  cigarette 
manufacture  increased  U   percent,  comparing  the  saJTie  2  periods. 

Exports  during  October  1950-September  1951  totaled  about  8oi;  millioji 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight),  an  increase  of  about  1  million  pounds  from  the 
preceding  year,  so  that  total  disappearance  in  each  of  the  last  2  years  has 
been  approximately  >equalo  ■, 


FEERUARY  1952  -  22  - 

Except  for  19li8-i;9,   exports  in  1951-52  were  the  largest  for  any- 
marketing  year  since  1933«     Switzerland  accounted  for  almost  three-fifths 
of  the  total,   even  though  taking  about  7  percent  less  than  in  1950-5l» 
France,   the  second  ranking  outlet,  took  over  h  1/2  times  as  much  in 
1950-51  as  in  19ii9-50»     Shipments  to  Frv^nch  Korocco  more  than  doubled  and 
those  to  Tunisia  also  increased.     Also,   Netherlands,  Germany,   and  Denmark 
got  more;  but  less  went  to  Belgixan,   the  Philippine  Republic,   and  Algeriaj 
and  none  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  October-December  1951   (first  quarter  of  the  1951-52  marketing 
year),  Maryland  tobacco  exports  totaled  1»7  million  pounds   (farm-sales 
weight)~6  percent  smaller  than  in  October-December  1950.     Shipments  to 
Switzerland  and  Germany  were  lower  but  a  substantially  larger  quantity 
was  shipped  to  Tunisia. 


FIRE-CURED,  TYPES   21-23 


Record  Prices  for 
,     1951  Crop 


■    Auctions  for  Virginia  fire-cured  (type    21)  began  in  late  November 
and  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured   (types  22-23),   on  January  7«     The 
demand  for  the  fire-cured  types  22-23  has  been  generally  favorable.     The 
.sales  season  for  the  Virginia  fire-cured  has  closed  and  prices  averaged 
39,2  cents  per  pound— about  3  cents  more  than  the  previous  high  received 
for  the  1950  crop.     For  the  season  through  late  Februai^'-,   auction  prices 
of  type  22   (Eastern  District~Kentucl<y-Tennessee)   averaged  Ul  cents  per 
pound  and  for  type  23   (western  District — mostly  KentuckjO^  nearly  35  cents 
per  pound.     These  price  averages  exceeded  last  season's   averages  by  about 
9  or  10  cents  per  pound  and  xrere  higher  than  in  any  previous  season.     The 
substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  crop  as   a  whole  accounted 
for  much  of  the  price  rise  from  a  year  ago.     The  1950  crop  of  fire-cured 
in  Kentucky -Tennessee  was  one  of  the  poorest  ever  produced  due  to  par- 
ticularly adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  1951  crop  price  support  is  37 .ii  cents  per  pound — 3»1  cents  higher 
than  last  season.     The  price  support  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  computed  at 
75  percent  of  the- Bur ley  support  level.     Growers  placed  about  2,6  million 
pounds  of  type  21,  3*9  million  pounds   of  type  22,   and  ,8  million  pounds  of 
type  23  under  Government  loan.     These  loan  quantities  were  about  19 j  13* 
■and  7  1/2  percent,  respectively,   of  total  deliveries  to  market  through 
late  February^      A  year  ago,  21  percent  of  type  21    (Virginia),   25  percent 
of  type  22,   and  16  percent  of  type  23  went  under  Government  loan. 

Total  Supply  for  1951-52 
Lower  Than  for  1950-51 

Total  supply  of  fire-cured  tobacco  for  1951-52   at  210  million  pounds 
is  6  percent  lower  than  for  1950-51  and  the  lowest  since  19kS-US,     Carry- 
over on  October  1,  I051,  was  llt7  million  pounds — a  drop  of  11  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.     The  decline  in  stocks  was  mostly  in  type  23  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  type  22,  but  stocks   of  type  21  were  at  a  postwar  peak.     The  19^1 
crop  of  all  fire-cured  combined  was  about  62  1/2  million  pounds — 6  1/2  per- 
cent greater  than  the  small  1950  production.     Host  of  the  increase  was  in 
type  22,     Although  the  1951  harvested  acreage  of  type  23  was  11  percent 
less  than  in  1950,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  xrell  above  the  relatively 
low  average  of  1950  and  the  1951  total  outturn  of  this  t:;'pe  increased  by 
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U.  percent.     The  19^1  acreage  and  production  of  -type  21  held  about  even 
with  I9SO0  ■       '  •   . : ,    • 

In  the  fire-cured  tobacco'  referendum  on  December  7^  1951*   over  96  per- 
cent .of  the  growers  voting  approved  a  continuation  of  marketing  quotas  for 
3  y^ars  beginning  vrith  the  19^2  cropo     The  1952   acreage  allotment  for. 
types  21-23  tdtals  56,800  acres  and  individual  :farm  acreage  allotments  will 
remain  about  the  same  as  in  195le     If  growers  harvest  the  same  proportion 
of  this  jrear's  total  allotment  as  in  195l  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the 
average  of  recent  years   (adjusted  for  the  1950  low  of  type  23),  the  1952 
outturn  would  approxi-raate.  59  million  pounds©     This,  together  with  probable 
icarry-over  of  aroimd  lUO  million  pounds  next  October  1,  would  provide  a 
total  supply  of  nearly  200  million  poionds  for  1952-53— -about  5  percent 
less  than  in  the  current  yearo 

Total  fire-curfed  tobacco  under  Government  loan  on  February  1  totaled 
roughly- 5?  million  potuids   (eqioivalent  farm-sales  weight).     About  12  percent 
of  this  was  1951  crop  tobacco,  19  percent  from  the  1950  crop,,  and  69  per- 
cent from  the   crops  of  the  h  preceding  years,  l9ii6-I;9o 

Table  11,-  Fire-cured  tobacco,  types' 21-2hi     Domestic  supplies,   disap- 
..     pearance,   and  season  average  price,   average  193U~;38>  annual  1939-51 

(Farm-sales  weight) ' _^ 

Disappearance  1/"   :  Average 
Domestic  rExports ;price  per 


Year 


Av.  193ii-38 


Production:  qJ^^^i  *  Supply 


Total 


2/ 


2/ 


Million 
pounds 

110o2 


Million  Ilillion  Million  Million  Million 
pounds  pounds  poionds   pounds   pounds 


19ko2      30it«li   123o0    53.2 


69.8 
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Cents 


10»2 


1939    ■     , J 

.99,li 

136.2 

235o6 

9I1.O 

55oi 

38c9 

10.6 

19U0.           .5 
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.    lUl,6 

2U8,1 

61i,2 

15  06 

18^6 

9.5 

i9i4i     ,    :! 

69o7 

.183^9 

253o6 

69.0 

51  o5 

17.5 

lU.l 

I9U2                .    ! 

71»5    ' 

I8U06 

256,1 

76.3 

-60.7 

15.6 

17a 

19i;3          .    ! 

6U.9 

179.8 

2i;li,7 

71.2 

51io5 

16.7 

23.ii 

19iiit       .       i 

66»1 

173.5 

239.6 

107.8 

1*3,9 

63,9 

2hcS 

19l;5              ! 

58.3 

131,8 

190,1 

85e2 

37o6 

U7.6 

31.5 

19l;6             ; 

108,9 

■    10Uc9 

213»8 

70cU- 

36,0 

3ltoh 

,      26.0 

1917 

85c8 

li;3oU 

229.2 

66.6 

36o3 

30.3 

29.5 

19h8, 

.   .    ,  73e2 

162^6 

235.8 

78.6 

35.h 

ii3.2 

31o9 

19U9.     ' 

.       72.1 

157.2 

.229.3 

61,6  •• 

•    35.3 

29.3 

.      29.8 

1950  2/    .    . 

58.7 

16U,7 

223oU 

76.2 

•    36.U 

39  08 

31.2 

1951?/    .: 

!  .    62.5 

IU7.2 

209.7 

3/  39.3 

l/Tear  beginning  October  1, 
average, 

Dbmestic  Use -and  Exports 


2/  Subject  to  revision.  3/  A^^*^^'^  inarket 


Total  disappearance  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1951,  was  a  little  over  76  million  pounds — 18  percent  more 
than  the  preceding  year's  record  low.  Domestic  disappearance  at  36. U  mil- 
lion pounds  was  up  3  percent.  The  1950-51  manufacture  of  snuff,  the  major 
domestic  outlet  for  fire-cured  tobacco,  was  a  little  belox^  that  of 
October  19li9-6ept  ember  1950 » 


FEBRUARY  19^2  -  2l|  - 

Exports  of  fire-cnred  tobacco  during  the  1950-51  marketing  year  at 
close  to  ho   million  poiands  (farm-sales  weight),  were  sharply  higher  than 
the  relatively  low  19119-50  level.  Exports  of  Ilentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured  (accounting  for  over  four«fifths  of  the  total)  increased  by  nearly 
50  percent  a  France  took  more  than  any  other  country"-- over  one-fifth  of 
the  total — and  the  next  ranking  countries  were  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Sweden,  Britain,  and  French  vest  Africa^  All  of  the  above 
countries  and  also  Ireland  and  Algeria  took  substantially  more  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  in  1950-51  than  in  the  preceding  year  but  smaller 
amounts  went  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Portugal© 

The  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco  declined  8  percent  from 
19^9-50  to  1950»5l  and  were  the  smallest  on  record  except  for  2  mai-keting 
years  during  World  ^r'ar  II o  Norway  (accounting  for  two-fifths  of  the 
Virginia  fire-cured  exports),  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  New  Zealand  took 
significantly  larger  quantities  than  in  19)49-50,  but  these  increases  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  sharp  drops  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom^ 
Germany,  A.ustria,  Netherlands,  and  A.ustraliao 

In  OctobercDecember  1951  (first  quarter  of  the  195l"'52  marketing 
year),  exports  of  both  Kentucky-Tennessee  and  Virginia  fire-'Cured  were 
smaller  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.  The  largest  amounts  went 
to  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  French  Africa o 

DARK  AIR-CURED,  TYPES  35-37 

Kentucky-Tennessee  prices 
Tell  Above  Low  1950  Level 

Auction  markets  for  the  195l  crops  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco.  One  Sucker  (type  35)  and  Green  River  (type  36),  began  during 
the  first  third  of  December  and  for  Virginia  sun-cured,  in  late  Noverabero 
Prices  for  One  Sucker  and  Green  River  averaged  3hyh   and  3Uo0  cents  per 
pound,  respectively,  compared  with  23»6  and  2296  cents  last  season©  The 
1951  crop  averages  are  higher  than  those  for  ary  previous  yearc  The  quality 
of  the  tobacco  was  greatly  improved  over  that  of  the  1950  season,  when  there 
was  a  very  poor  crop  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions o-  The  auction  price 
average  of  195l  Virginia  sun-cured  was  3U95  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
33»8  cents  last  season.  This  season's  average  about  equals  the  record 
19h3   average. 

The  1951  price  support  level  for  the  dark  air-cured  types  was 
33.2  cents  per  pound — 2,7  cents  above  the  1950  support  level.  The  price 
support  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  computed  at  66  2/3  percent  of  the 
Burley  support  level.  Growers  placed  about  5  1/2  million  pounds  of  One 
Sucker,  lc8  million  pounds  of  Green  River,  and  only  a  few  thousand  pounds 
of  Virginia  sun-cured  under  Government  loano  These  loan  quantities  were 
about  30  percent,  19  percent,  and  less  than  1  percent,  respectively,  of 
total  deliveries  to  the  markets.  In  the  1950  season,  18  percent  of  the 
One  Sucker,  lli  percent  of  the  Green  River^  and  only  a  negligible  amount 
of  type  37  went  under  Government  loan. 
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Table  12»-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-37;     Domestic  supplies,  disap- 
pearance, and  season  average  price,  average  193^-38^,  annual  1939-51 

(Fariti" sales  weight) 
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1/  Year  beginning  October  lo    '2/  Subject  to  revision,     3/  Auction  market 
average,  .    ..         ■        '    ^      ■  ""        .■      ■ 

1951-52  Supplies  Slightly 

Lower  Than  19MJi^5T^       "  ,■.,"."■ 

Total,  supply  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  for  1951-52  is  105  million     . 
pounds — 3  percent  below  the  1950~5l- level »■  .The  carry-over  on  Octobel*  i,". 
1951,  was  close  to  72  million  pounds --a  cirop  of  10  percent  from  a  year         ''   ., 
earliere     However,,  this  was  partially  offset  by  an,  increase  in  production 
from  28.6  million  pounds  in  1950  to  33c$  million  pounds  in  1951.     The 
major  increase  occurred  in  the  One  Sucker  crop,  which  in  1951  waS  one- 
fourth  larger  than  in  1950 ^ 

In  the  dark  air-cured  tobacco  (types  35-36)  referendum  on  December  7, 
1951,   over  97  percent  of  the  growers  voting  approved  a  continuation  of  market- 
ing quotas  for  3  years,  beginning  xc-th  the  1952  crop,     Virginia  sun-curfed 
(type  37)   also  T-rLll  be  under,  quota  in  1952  since  the  19^9  referendum  on 
this  type  resulted  in  approval  for  the  next  3  years  e     The  1952  acreage 
allotment  for  types  35-36  totals  26,600  acres  and  for  type  37,  U,8o6  acres. 
The  type  35-36  farm  acreage  allotments  will  remain  about  the  same 'as  in 
1951  and  those  for  Virginia  sun-cured  will  be  increased  about  .10  percent. 
If  growers  hai'vest  about  the.  same  proportion  of  this  year's  ,total  allot- 
ment  as  in  1951  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  -average  of  recent  years 
(omitting  the  1950  low  for  types  35-36),  the  1952  total  outturn  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  would, be  roughly  32  million  poundso     This,  together 
with  probable  carry-ovef  of  around  70  million  pounds  next  Ocljober  1,  would 
provide  a  total  Supply  of  102  million  pounds  foi*  1952-53— Slightly  less 
than  the  105  million  pounds  for  1951-52, 
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Total  dark  air-Cijred  tobacco  remaining  under  Government  loan  on 
Februarjr  1  totaled  about  33  million  pounds  (equivalent  fai-m-sales  weight). 
About  21  percent  of  this  was  1951  crop  tobacco,  12  percent  from  the  19^0 
crop/  and  6?  percent  from  the  crops  of  the  preceding  h  years,  I9U6-U93 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports  ,    ' 

Total  disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  19^1  j  was  about  36  3A  million  pounds---over  one-fifth  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Domestic  disappearance  at  26oli  million  pounds 
increased  about  10  percent.  Most  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  ii.sed  in  chew- 
ing tobacco.  However,  data  on  manufactured  chewing  tobacco  during 
October  1950-September  1951  indicated  practically  the  same  output  as  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Dark  air-cured  exports  during  the  1950-51  marketing  year  at  10»3  niil- 
lion  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  increased  sharply  from  the  unusually  small 
amount  in  the  preceding  year.  The  1950-51  exports  of  dark  air-cured  were 
about  txTO-thir'ds  in  leaf  form  and  one-third  as  Black  Fat,  From  19U9-50  to 
1950-5lj  One  Sucker  leaf  exports  increased  70  percent.  Green  River  leaf 
exports  more  than  doubled,  and  Black  Fat  exports  went  up  35  percent.  The 
substantial  increase  in  One  Sucker  was  due  principally  to  the  relatively 
large  shipments  to  Spain  in  September,  Also,  Nigeria,  a  major  outlet, 
Belgium,  and  Netherlands  took  more  than  in  the  preceding  yeaTo  The  sharp 
upturn  in  Green  River  exports  was  partly  due  to  the  substantial  shipment 
of  this  type  to  Spain  in  June  195l«  The  United  Kingdom,  also  a  major 
destination,  got  over  2  1/2  times  as  much  in  1950-51  as  in  19h9SOf     Liberia 
took  slightly  more  but  less  vxhen  to  Belgium,  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
1950-51  Black  Fat  exports  went  to  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast — each  getting 
more  than  in  19^9-50,  Also,  Black  Fat  shipments  to  French  Africa  and 
Western  Portuguese  Africa  were  substantially  larger^ 

In  October-December  1951  (first  quarter  of  the  1951-52  marketing 
year),  exports  of  Black  Fat  ran  well  ahead  of  those  in  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier  but  exports  of  Green  River  were  doxm  sharply  and  exports  of 
One  Sucker  were  a  little  lower.  The  major  destinations  for  Black  Fat  X'irere 
Nigeria,  Gold  Coast,  and  French  ^-^est  Africa  while  raich  of  the  One  Sucker 
and  Green  River  went  to  Belgiume 

CIGAR,  TYPES  i;l-62 

Supplies 

Filler!  The  1951-52  supplies  of  Pennsylvania  (type  hi)   and  Ohio 
(types  li^-iili)  filler  total  219  million  pounds~U  1/2  percent  larger  than 
for  1950-51  and  the  largest  since  19U2-U3.  Carry-over  of  these  types  on 
October  1,  1951 >  was  157  million  pounds  and  the  1951  crop  was  nearly 
62  million  pounds;  The  carry-over  of  Pennsylvania  filler  was  the  largest 
for  October  since  1925.  The  1951  Pennsylvania  crop  at  5U  1/2  million  pounds 
is  estimated  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1950  and  Ohio  filler  production 
declined  quite  sharply  from  10,5  to  7.2  million  pounds. 

The  January  1,  1952,  stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  (type  US)   in 
the  United  States  and  on  the  Island  totaled  about  39  million  pounds— 10  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago.  Stocks  in  the  United  States  were  dovm  about 
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one-fifth  but  those  on  the  Island  irere  up  from  a  ,year  earlier,     Dviring  the 
calendar  year  1951,   shi.pments  'of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  were  lower  than 
in  each  of  the  preceding  2  years,   and  a  significant  quantity  came  in 
unsternmedc      (See  table  13«) 

Table  13,-  Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States J    average    193U-36,  19U7-51 


Classification 


Total 

Stemmed  .- 
Unstemmed 
Scrap 


fn^r^^A  '     19ii7      ''     l9hQ      ''     19U9      '■     1950      '     1951 
193U''3o  j :  :       .     j f 


Million       Million       Million       Million       Million      Million 
pounds         pounds         pounds         pounds         poimds      ,   pounds 


22x5  - 

15.1  ■ 

■"15.2 

17  c  9 

19<.2 

l6o8 

17.k 

10,0 

9,6 

10  a 

9.9 

10,2 

a-.  . 

:  el   ■ 

1/ 

o2 

1/ 

3.5 

5.0 

5cO,- 

• 

^  576 

7«6 

9T3 

3.1 

1/,    Less  than  50,000  pounds o  . 

'"  Binder;     The  1951-52  supplies  of  binder  (types  51-55)  total  192  mil- 
lion   pounds — a  U  1/2  percent  reduction  from  1950"-5lj  when  they  were  the 
largest  since  19lj.0-l)l,     Carry-over  on  October  1,  1951,   at  lU2  million  pounds, 
was  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but  the  decrease  in  production  in  1951  more 
than  off set' the  increase  in  stocks.     The  carry-over  for  each  individual 
type  rose;   although  for  Southern  ^Jisconsin  (type  $h) ,  the  rise. was  slight. 
The '1951  production  of  bin'ier.  types  was  near  50  million  pounds — one-fourth 
less  than  in '1950  and  the  smallest  outturn  since  3.936t     For -the  Connecticut 
Valley  Broadleaf   (type  5l);  acreage  was  dotrm  19  percent  and  harvestings  by 
_22  percent,  and  Havana,  Seed  (type  52)   acreage  and  production  were  both 
down  27  perceht  from  1950,     The  acreage  and  productioa  of  Southern  Wisconsin 
(type  5U)  were  do^m  20  and  Ik  percent,  respectively;   and  the  acreage  and 
hai^vestings  of  Northern  ^^isconsin   (t^/pe  55)  were  both  about  one-third 
smaller  than  in  1950,  '        " 

Wrapper!     The  1951-52  supplies   of  cigar  wrapper   (types  61-62)  total 
about  35  million  pounds — ^very  slightly  more  than  in  1950-51*     The  carry- 
over of  last  July  1  was  near  20  million  pounds  and  the  1951  production 
"was  15  miDlion  pounds ^  .  The  acreage  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown 
(type  61)  xjas  slightly  la;rger  in  l'95l  but  the  smaller  yields  resulted  in  a 
7  percent  drop  in  the  size  of  the  cropa     The  acreage  in  Georgia-Florida 
(type  62)  was  down  k  percent,  but  due  to  record  yield  per  acre,   the  crop 
was  the  largest  in  history.     The  stocks  of  type  62  on  January  1,  1952, 
were  one -fourth  larger  than  a  year  earlier  but  type  61  stocks  were  3  per- 
cent s mailer g 

Cigar  Filler  and  Binder  Quotas    ... 

Mot  in  E!7ecF"iFT9"5g' "~"  ■  ;■••  •  -,... 

Quota  and  acreage  allotments  were  in  effect  on  all  cigar  filler  and 
binder  types  except  Peniisj Ivania  filler  (type  Ul)  in  1951;  but  in  1952, 
no  quota  and  acreage  allotments  will  be  in  effect  on  any  continental  cigar 
filler  and  binder  types e  In.  the  referendum  for  types  U2-hU  and  51-55 j 
65,7  percent  of  the  groxrers  ^voting  favored  quotas— slightly  less  than 
the  required -two- thirds  of  those  votings  In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  about 
■  88' percent* of  the  J;assachusetts  growers  and  50  percent  of  the  Connecticut 
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growers  favored  quotas.  About  69  percent  of  the  Wisconsin  and  57  percent 
of  the  Ohio  growers  voting  favored  quotas.  In  the  referendum  for 
Pennsylvania  filler,  about  two-thirds  of  the  grox^ers  voting  were  against 
a  quota. 

As  provided  by  law,  no  price  support  will  be  available  on  the  1952 
crops  of  the  cigar  filler  and  binder  types  (except  Puerto  Rican  type  U6) 
since  the  required  propoartion  of  the  growers  voting  did  not  approve  market- 
ing; quotas.  When  quotas  are  in  effect,  price  support  at  90  percent  of 
parity  is  mandatory. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  cigar  filler  (types  lil-liii.)  in  the  year  end- 
ing September  30 j  195lj  was  about  52  million  pounds.  Most  of  this  was 
used  in  cigars  and  lass  than  1  million  pounds  were  exported.  Although 
cigar  manufacture  showed  an  increase,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of 
cigarillos,  which  require  less  tobacco. 

Total  disappearance  of  cigar  binder  in  October  1950-September  1951 
was  about  58  1/2  million  pounds  compared  vi  th  the  unusually  low  figure 
of  50  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year,  A  substantial  quantity  of 
the  loT^er  binc'er  grades  are  used  in  scrap  chewing  tobacco,  but  this  pro- 
duct shovred  relatively  little  change  from  the  preceding  year.  .  Connecticut 
Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  and  Northern  •'isconsin  (type  S^)   disappearances 
were  up  sharply  from  the  preceding  year's  lows  and  types  5l  and  ^h   disap- 
pearances increased  moderately.  Exports  of  binder  at  about  2,8  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight),  were  18  percent  less  than  in  19^9-50,  Only 
about  one-fdrd  as  much  went  to  Germar^'  in  October  1950-September  195l  as 
in  the  same  period  of  19U9-50,  when  this  country  was  the  leading  desti- 
nation. Also,  less  went  to  Austria.  However,  Netherlands,  Belgixom, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  got  substantially  larger  quantities  than  in  19U9-50. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1951^  cigar  binder  exports  were  well  above  those 
in  the  final  quarter  of  1950,  Most  went  to  Germanj.',  Austria,  and  Belgium, 

The  1950-51  disappearance  of  domestic  X'jrapper  at  1)4  3/h   million 
pounds  was  a  little  more  than  in  19l.:-9-50  and  exceeded  any  previous  yearns. 
Exports  of  approximately  3 96   million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  were 
slightly  lower,  Germany,  accounting  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  totalj 
took  about  the  same  in  both  years,  Belgium  got  more  but  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  took  less.  In  July -December  1951,  cigar  wrapper  exports  were 
moderately  larger  than  in  the  sarae  months  of  1950.  The  principal  desti- 
nation was  Germany  but  Denmark  and  Austria  also  got  significant  amounts. 

Prices 

In  the  Connecticut  VaLley  area,  only  5  to  10  percent  of  the  1951 
Eroadleaf  crop  remained  unsold  by  the  end  of  January,  The  average  bundle 
price  through  December  was  about  ^0   cents  a  pound.  The  1951  crop  price 
support  level  is  an  average  of  55.2  cents  per  pound.  Hail  injury  to 
some  crops  was  a  major  factor  tending  to  lower  the  general  average  of 
prices  received  by  growers.  Last  season,  the  1950  crop  averaged  52  cents 
per' pound.  .Also,  the  major  proportion  of  the  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  has 
been  sold.  Prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  (buj'-ing  started 
in  late  November)  were  averaging  about  5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  1951  support  level  for  Havana  Sesd  tjTe  52  is  5U,2   cents  per  pound. 
Last  season's  average  price  received  by  growers  was  39,8  cents.  In 
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Table  lii,-  Cigar  tobacco,  types  Ul-62j  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  ] 93h-38,  annual  1939-51 


Type  and 
year 


Filler  types  lil»UU  2/ 
Average  193i;-38  . 
Average  1939-13 

1950  3/  • 

1951  2/ 

Binder  types.  .5l'-'56 
Average  193li-38 

1939 

19U0 

i9ia 

1912 
19U3 
19UU 
19U5 
19i;6 
19U7 
19i;8 
19ii9         •  ■       . 

1950  3/ 

1951  3/ 

Wrapper  types  61-62 
Average  193i;-.38 

1939 
19U0 
19iil 
19U2 
I9li3 
19iiU 
19)45 
19U6 
19ii7 
19it8 
19ii9 

1950  3/ 

1951  5/ 


'    Stocks  ' 
Production- October  1! 


Million 
pounds 


8,h 


Million 
pounds 


5  Disappearance  '  Average 
Supply  'year  beginn^Lijg 'price  per 

pound 

Cents 


Million 
pound; 


October. 
l>lLllion 
pounds 


h8,9 

159,9 

208.8 

Sh,h 

lO.U 

60  oO 

I5i;o0 

2ll„0 

59o3 

13o6 

65,7 

lIi3o8 

209.5 

52,2 

25*2 

61  o6 

I57c3. 

218  c  9 

itl.8 

l65ol' 

206,9 

60,5 

12,5 

63o3 

116*6 

179o9 

•  h5.o   ■ 

l6o6 

67o9 

l3ho9 

202,8       ■ 

66.1 

.      lli«5 

61  o6 

136o7 

198  o3 

60. U 

16.9 

55.2 

137,9 

193=1- 

66oli 

20, U 

51  »0 

126.7 

177*7 

69.2 

30,3 

57,2 

■    108..  5 

l65o7 

63«ii 

30.9 

62,1 

102  c  3 

l6iioU 

60,9 

hl.l 

73o8 

103o5 

177«3 

53»6 

■•       52a7 

70o3 

l23o7 

19ii»0 

68,2 

ii3.U 

59,7 

125=8 

185»5 

62,3 

i>le2 

62  oO 

123  =  2 

185«2 

50ol 

•36,0 

65o8 

135  a 

200,9 

•58»5 

35.9 

ii9»6 

lii2oU 

192,0 

11,8 


20o2 


11. u 

10.1 

21,5 

9.^ 

13^6 

23cl 

10,1 

12.7 

22=8 

9o2 

13.2 

22oU 

lOoO 

I3c0 

23oO 

11  »3 

lii.3 

25.6 

lle2 

lli*7 

25o9 

12  o5 

13=6 

26.1 

l3o5 

13oli 

.26n9 

15  a 

ll4o5 

29c6 

17.0 

16,6 

33o9 

i5o3 

19oh 

3i;o? 

15  oO 

20^0 

3^^0 

9c3 


.78.3 


7.9 

■67.7  • 

lO.ii- 

77.6 

9.6- 

980U  ■ 

9.1i 

132  a 

8o7 

167.7 

10  o9 

196.1 

12  o3 

197.3 

12,7 

23U.O 

12oi4 

296aO 

13o0 

271.0 

llic5' 

201  cO 

lli.7' 

203aO 

1/  stocks  and  disappearance  for  types  56,  61,  and  62  are  as  of  July  1, 
"2/  Significant  revisions  of  19UU-li9  production  data  on  filler  will  soon  be- 
come available,  and  this  table  will  carry  those  revisions  in  the  next  issue 
of  The  Tobacco  Situation,-.  3/  Subject  to  revisions 
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TJisconsin  the  great  bulk  of  the  Northern  area  crop  was  sold  by  mi'd-February 
and  averaged  around  32  cents  per  pound  ccmpared  vrith  the  1950  season's 
average  of  28,1.  The  1951  support  is  33«5  cents.  A  little  more  than  one- . 
fourth  of  the  Southern  ^'isconsin  crop  had  moved  by  mid-February.  Its 
support  level  is  27.3  cents  per  pound. 

Price  data  on  other  cigar  types  are  not  yet  available.  In  the  1951 
crop  marketing  season,  price  supports  are  in  effect  for  all  cigar  filler 
and  binder  types  except  Pennsylvania  filler  type  hi.  For  this  type,  no 
quota  was  in  effect  on  the  1951  crop  (it  was  rejected  in  the  December  1950 
referendum)  and  no  price  support  can  be  made  available.  The  1951  crop 
support  levels  for  the  cigar  types  not  mentioned  above  are  as  follows: 
Ohio  types  Iil-lih,  26.1  cents;  Puerto  Rican  type  U6,  32 06  cents j  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  type  53,  28,0  cents. 

For  the  season  through  February  1,  the  quantities  of  cigar  tobacco 
placed  under  loan  from  the  1951  crop  were  as  follox-fsj  Type  52,  2.1;  mil- 
lion pounds;  type  5l,  800,000  pounds;  type  5U,  nearly  1  million  pounds; 
and  types  U2-[tU,  229,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of  cigar  tobacco  from 
previous  crops  remaining  under  loan  or  j.n  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories  on  February  1,  1952,  totaled  about  13  million  pounds.  About 
29  percent  was  type  5U;  2o  percent,  type  52;  18  percent,  type  III; 
15  percent,  type  I46;  and  12  percent,  types  Lt2-l4ii, 


Table  15.-  Internal  Revenue  collections  from  tobacco  products 

for  specified  periods 


Period 

;     Cigars 

;    1/ 

[  Cigarettes  '. 

i      2/       ; 

Chewing     ! 

and 
smoking 

Snuff 

;       Total 

;    2/ 

:     Million 
-     dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Million 
dollars 

Average • 
1930-3ii 
1935-39 
19U0-Uii 

!         III. 3 
12,8 

21.3 

3i^h.6 
ii72.0 
752.8 

56.9 
Sh.9 

50. u 

6.9 

6e7 

7.3 

ii23.9 
51^7,6 

833.3 

19l;5 
19U6 
I9U7 
I9U8 
19k9 

!         38.2 

I47.5 

r         I47.I 

.         I16.7 

ii3.6 

937,2 
1,125.2 
1,175.9 
1,220.6 
1,233.1 

ii8.6 
38.0 
35.9 
35,9 
3h.9 

7.9 
7.1 
7.1 
7.5 
7.U 

l,03li.2 
1,218.1; 
1,266,7 
1,311.5 
1,320.0 

1950 
1951 

'.        12.8 
hh.O 

1,262,7 
1,363.7 

3U.3 
30,7 

7.2 
6.1; 

1,3U8.1 
l,hU5o8 

1/  Includes  small  cigars  and  cigar  floor-taxes,  2/  Includes  large  ciga- 
rettes and  cigarette  floor-taxes,  3/  Total  inclu'3'es  cigarette  papers 
and  tubes,  and  leaf  dealer  penalties'  not  shown  separately  in  this  table. 


Bureau  of  J>gri cultural  Economics, 
of  Internal  Revenue. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
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Table  l6,-  Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  by  class  and  type, 
average  193U-38,  annual  1950-51,   and  percentages 


Class  and 
type 


Average 
193U-38 


1950  1/ 


! Percentage  change 


1951  1/: 


1,000 
acres 

327.1 

29606 

155.7 

83.7 

'863*1 

"    23,1 

76,7 

32cU 

3.0 


3ii7.2 
36«7 

.1969 

1808 

3.3 


Old  and  Middle  Belt,  type  11 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  type  12 
South  Carolina,  type  13 
Georgia  and  Florida,   type  II4 
Total  flue-cured,  types  11 -lit 

Virginia,  type  21 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  22 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   type  23 
Henderson,  type.2li 

Total  fire-cured,  types  21-2li 

Bur ley,  type  31 

t 

Maryland,  type  32  • 

• 

One  Sucker,  type  35  .  ,  .  •  t 

Green  River,  type  36     .  : 

Virginia  sun-cured,  type  37 

Total  dark  air-cured-,  types  35-37 

Pennsylvania  Seed  leaf,  type  1^1  ; 

Miami  Valley,  types  h2-Ui 

Total  cigar  filler,  types  l^l^Uli 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf ,  type  5l 
Conn.  Valley  Havaiia  Seed,  type  52 
N.  Yc  and|.Pao  Havana  Seed,  type  $3 
Southern  Wisconsin,  type  5ii 
Northern  jAJisconsin,  type  'B$ 
Georgia  and  Florida  sun-groimj  type  56 

Total, cigar  binder,  types  51-56 

*  *  ♦ 

Conn,  Valley  Shade-grown,  type  61 
Ga*  and  Pla*  Shade-grown,  type  62 
Total  cigar  xifrapper,  types  61-62 

Louisiana  Perique,  type  72         -  :     o3 

■■  ■'  s 

Total  .411  type§       „  tl, 501^3 


7e2 

o7 
8*9 

Sol 

2/  IcO 
2/29o9 


J— 


6o3 
2c6 


8.9 


1,000 
acres 

3U8.O 
307.0 
193.0 
110.1; 


Average 
193h-38 
to  1951 


1950 

to 

1951 


1,000 

acres  Percent  Percent 


396bO 
356.0 
22U,0 
I3U.I 


958.1i  1,110,1 

9.8.  9.9 
29o9  29«3 
13.3  '  11.8 

oO        oO 


+21.1  +13.8 

+20.0  +16.0 

+U3.9  +16,1 

+60.2  +21.5 

+28,6  +15.8 


-57  a 
-61.8 
-63.6 


135 o2        53.0        51.0  ■    -62,3 


50.0        52*0      +lil,7 


16,2  l5o9  -20,1 

9».3  8^6  -51i<.3 

3>2  3.5  +6>1 

it2\,0        28o7  .     28,0  -33.3 


23oli    '    36.8        3U.6      +Ii7,9 
lUc6         7.8 5c3      -63>7 

38»0        lh^6        39o9        +5,0 


10c3 
9.0 

loO 

9»3 

12.8 

»0 


8,3 
606 

«7 
7.1+ 
80  7 

«,o 


+15  »3 
+22.2 
.0 
-16,9 
+29»9 


1/     Pr.eliiT}inary,ff 

7/     Includes  a'  small  amount  of  type  ii5 


\x2,h 

31»7 

+6.0 

8o3 
13.7 

80I; 
5o2 

13.6 

+33»3 
+100.0 

+52.8 

.h 

.h 

+33.3 : 

1,S99.^  l,782o3 

+180  7 

+1,0 
-2,0 
^ -11,3 
*0_ 

-3.8 


li08,3      It55c6      +31.2        +11,6 


+li.0 

-1.9 

-7.5 

_+9Jj_ 

-2,1; 


-6,0 
_232jjl_ 

-19.1; 
-26c7 
-30.0 
-2O0I; 
-32.0 

oO 


-25.2 


+1.2 

="^ 
,0 

+lleij 


supplanted  by  type  56* 
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Table  1?,-  Tobacco  manufactures:  Net  sales,  costs  and  expenses, 
net  income,  and  profit  ratios,  annual  19!i7-50, 
by  quarters  1950-51 


Year 
and 
quar- 
ter 


19ii7 
19U8 
19li9 
1950 

1950 
1 
2 

-   3 

■  h 

1951 
1 
2 
3 


Net 
sales 


Costs, 
expenses, 
and  other 
deduc- 
tions 


Million 
dollars 


703 
775 
839 
812 


751 
828 
851 


Million 
dollars 


2,6Ul 

2,li63 

3,081 

2,82li 

3,061 

2,811 

3,129 

2,8l49 

652 

712 
75U 
731 


683 
759 
778 


Net  income 


Per  dollar 
of  sales 


Profit  

tAs  percentage 


of 

stockholders ' 
equity  (annual 
__  basis) 


Before  :  After 

Federal ^Federal 

income  '  income 

tax  _J tax 


Million  Piillion 
dollars  dollars 


178 
257 
250 
281 


52 

63 
85 
81 


68 
69 
76 


109 
159 
156 
152 


32 

39 
h$ 
36 


32- 

3ii 
31 


Before  :  After,  :  Before  :  After 

Federal  ^Federal  ^Federal '  Federal 

income  '•  income  '  income  '  income 

tax  •  tax  '     tax  ''     tax 


Cents   Cents  Percent  Percent 


6,7 

8e3 

8.2 
9.0 

li.l 
5.2 

5.1 
li.9 

16,6 
22,0 
20.2 
21.3 

10,1 

13.7 
12,6 
11.5 

7.U 

8.1 
10,1 
10,0 

U.6 
5.0 
5.U 

16.1 
19.2 
25.2 

2U,ii 

10.0 
12,0 
13.2 
10,8 

9nl 

8.3 

8.9 

Uo3 

U.1 

3,6 

20.U 
20.it 
22,5 

9.6 

10.0 

9,2 

Bureau  of  ^Agricultural  Econcmics,  Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly 
Industrial  Financial  Repcrt  Series  of  Federal  Trade  Coramission  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Coimission. 


